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The President’s Desk 
e resident s es 
THE superintendents of schools of the United States and 

NATIONAL leaders in educational work in the Government in colleges and 
EDUCATION universities met in Richmond, Va., in February to discuss 
ASSOCIATION = educational work in its various phases. The International 
AND ALLIED Kindergarten Union, The National Congress of Mothers and 
ORGANIZATIONS Parent-Teacher Associations met with them. The Mothers’ 
MEST IN Congress session was in the form of two Round Tables. The 
RICHMOND 


first was Parent-Teacher Associations the Medium of Univer- 
sal Home Education. The second Round Table was How 
Parent-Teacher Associations Solve Many Problems of the Schools. 

Philander P. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of Education, gave an inspiring 
address on “ Home Education,’ and told why the Bureau had established the 
Home Education Division and the important work it should do. Mrs. Milton 
P. Higgins told of Enlisting a Whole City in Home Education; Mrs. Margaret 
A. Stannard, of Boston School for Home Making, spoke of the work of that 
school. The Social Life of High School Pupils was ably and suggestively 
handled by Mrs. Wm. Foster Young, of Chicago; Miss Lucy Wheelock, of 
Boston Training School for Kindergartners, and Miss, Maud Moore, Super- 
visor of Primary Schools, participated in the Round Tables, as did many who 
attended the conference. So interested was the audience that the earnest wish 
was expressed that the Mothers’ Congress should be given a session on the 
Superintendents’ program next year at Cincinnati. 

The opportunity for meeting of parents and teachers afforded at this 
conference has been of great advantage in promoting an understanding of the 
great child-welfare work of the Mothers’ Congress on the part of hundreds 
who otherwise would not be reached. The privilege of hearing the thoughtful 
discussion of school problems by some of America’s leaders was an advantage 
to all Congress members. 

THE Ohio School Survey ordered by Governor Cox attracted the attention 
of the entire State to the schools; 27,000 teachers received a history of the 
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schools in Ohio. On School Survey day 4000 meetings were held in school 
houses, and on a given evening every school in the State was open and lighted. 

As 700 rural churches have closed within the last few years, the impor- 
tance of open school houses in rural communities has been greatly increased. 
For 33 years Ohio educators have tried in vain to revise the course of study 
in country schools, but through the work of the school survey committee this 
long desired change will be accomplished. Every county will now have a 
superintendent appointed by a board of five men chosen by Presidents of 
county boards of education. These superintendents are engaged for three 
years. They must have had previous experience. The State pays half the 
salary and the county half up to $2000. Heretofore there has been no such 
supervision of rural schools, and as a result there could be no uniform standard 
of teaching. 


Tue North Carolina Conference for Social Service was held 


NORTH in Raleigh February 13-15. It opened with a review of 
CAROLINA conditions as they are and an outlook on the big talks ahead in 
ORGANIZES 


State building. 

Notwithstanding a severe blizzard men and women from 
all parts of North Carolina attended. After addresses by Mrs. Anna Steese 
Richardson, of the Better Babies Bureau, and Mrs. Schoff, the Conference 
voted unanimously to lend all possible support to the formation of the N. C. 
branch of the Mothers’ Congress. Mrs. Richardson gave a tea to one hun- 
dred Raleigh women at the Hotel Yarborough, and at this tea it was unani- 
mously voted to organize a North Carolina branch of the Congress. On 
February 16, at the Yarborough, an interesting group of women met with Mrs. 
Schoff and Mrs. Robert R. Cotten, adopted the constitution, and elected 
officers for the new organization. Mrs. W. R. Hallowell, of Goldsboro, was 
chosen president, and will bring into the Congress several hundred mothers 
whom she has organized in rural districts. 

State Superintendent Joyner gave his hearty support to the movement, 
and City Superintendent Harper called a meeting of parents and teachers in 
the Raleigh High School, which was addressed by Mrs. Schoff. Those who 
were present were unanimous in desiring a parent-teacher association in every 
school, and at the request of the superintendent Mrs. W. E. Hutt and Mrs. 
Jermyn were appointed to organize in each school. 

Mr. Warren Booker, of the State Board of Health, was appointed chair- 
man of Child Hygiene Department. Active work for education of parents in 
infant hygiene will be begun. Already great demand for literature on this 
subject has come to the Board of Health because of the Better Babies’ Contests 
held at the State Fair last summer. 

The State was ready for organization and the ability and character of the 
leaders promise well for the future growth and usefulness. 
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Co-education 


By M. V. O’SHEA 
The University of Wisconsin 


SOME POPULAR VIEWS 


Ir the question of co-education as 
opposed to separate education of the 
sexes could be submitted to popular 
vote, it is probable that at least sev- 
enty-five out of every one hundred 
parents in our country would declare 
unqualifiedly in favor of it from the 
kindergarten to the university. 

If the same question could be pro- 
posed in Italy, France, Germany, and 
England, doubtless ninety-five per 
cent. of the people would take a stand 
against it in all but the primary grades. 
Scotland alone among European na- 
tions would take a position similar to 
our own. In Scottish schools, ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher, one 
may see boys and girls working to- 
gether in all classes; and so far as an 
observer can tell, no sex distinctions 
are made either in methods of teach- 
ing or in discipline, except that the 
universities seem not yet quite adapted 
to the new régime. But elsewhere 
in Europe, the sexes are differentiated 
in their work almost from the begin- 
ning. Ask any English, German, 
French, or Italian school-master why 
boys and girls should not be trained 
together, and substantially the same 
reply will be made in every instance. 
The chief reason for separation is 
always a moral one: they believe it is 
established in the very nature of things 
that at the dawn of adolescence boys 
and girls should be kept apart. Then 
it is said that the masculine and the 
feminine minds are differently con- 
stituted, and they need to be differ- 
ently trained. Also the boy is stronger 
than the girl, intellectually, as well as 
nervously and muscularly, and he 
ought to be put through a more rigor- 
ous educational regimen. Moreover, 
men and women must fill quite differ- 
ent spheres in life, and so they should 
have different preparation therefor. 
Most teachers in America would deny 
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each and all of these propositions. 
Among us the popular argument runs 
that there is no fundamental differ- 
ence between the feminine and the 
masculine mind. In knowledge there 
are no sex distinctions, and there 
should be none artifically made in 
teaching. Besides, men and women 
must live together in real life, and they 
should acquire an understanding of 
one another and a community of in- 
terests during the educational period. 
It is urged by the defendants of co- 
education that, in the large and in all 
details, the moral relations of the sexes 
are improved by being trained to- 
gether. 


1. The Views of School-men 


It may be worth while to glance at 
the views of some of those who are 
in actual charge of educational 
forces, and whose opinions of co-edu- 
cation are based upon first-hand 
knowledge. As a general principle, 
we would expect men at the head of 
segregated colleges to favor segrega- 
tion; and we find this to be true with 
scarcely an exception in the southern 
states where separation of the sexes 
prevails. On the other hand, those in 
charge of co-education would normally 
be in favor of this plan, so that we 
ought not to attach too great value to 
testimonies derived from _ these 
sources. President Hall, for instance, 
sees many reasons why women should 
be educated apart from men; but 
President Jordan, President Thwing, 
President Angell, President Draper, 
President White and others see as 
many reasons why men and women 
should be educated together. Presi- 
dent Jordan thinks the girl tends as 
a rule to acquire form rather than 
substance, technique rather than art in 
her education, and this is aggravated 
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when she studies in a segregated 
school.. He claims that the rush of 
women into state institutions has not 
lowered scholarship, but it has really 
improved academic conditions, for 
“young men,” he says, “are more 
earnest, better in manners and morals, 
and in all ways more civilized than 
under monastic conditions. The 
women do more in a more natural way, 
with better perspective and with saner 
incentives than when isolated from the 
influence of the society of men. There 
is less silliness and folly where a man 
is not a novelty. In co-educational in- 
stitutions of high standards, frivo- 
lous conduct or scandals of any form 
are rarely known. The responsibility 
for decorum is thrown from the school 
to the women, and the women rise to 
the responsibility.” 


2. The Views of High-School 
Principals 


The subject of co-education is of 
special importance just now perhaps, 
in the secondary school. With the pur- 


pose of learning the views on this 
question of high-school principals at 
the head of the leading high-schools 
in different parts of the country, the 
writer recently sent them a series of 
questions touching the points at issue 
in the discussion of co-education to- 
day. From a survey of the responses 
to these questions no one could con- 
clude that in our country there is 
dissatisfaction among secondary 
school-men with the general system of 
co-education, although there have been 
received a number of suggestions 
looking toward a modification of the 
plan as it is carried out in some places. 
But it should be kept in mind that 
most if not all men at the head of 
co-educational high schools have had 
no experience whatever with segrega- 
tion; and as they have no intention 
of attempting separation they would 
hardly be ready in detecting the short- 
comings of co-education, if there are 
any. On the whole, we easily find 
reason to endorse whatever policy we 
are pursuing in education as in other 
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things. So that the writer does not 
think the views of men in co-educa- 
tional schools should be regarded as 
final by any means, though it seems 
reasonable to suppose that if there 
were any gravely serious defects in 
the system they would doubtless be 
reported. 


3. Lessons from the Old World 


The plan of separating the sexes in 
education has been thoroughly tested 
in the Old World, and we may see if 
we can gain anything of service from 
their experience. Needless to say, it 
is extremely difficult to determine to 
what extent any educational policy 
is responsible. for the peculiar traits 
of a nation or community, and the 
most we can do is to state certain rea- 
sonable inferences. It is worthy of 
note that Europeans, with here and 
there an exception as an American 
meets them, are firmly convinced that 
we are in grave peril in teaching boys 
and girls in the same school, and in the 
same way in respect to studies, 
methods, and discipline! They de- 
clare that our practice is both physi- 
cally and morally dangerous. But 
one cannot observe the results of the 
general European custom of separa- 
tion beyond the primary grades with- 
out having certain convictions deeply 
impressed upon him. The writer re- 
cently asked eight American educa- 
tors, who had made a study of Euro- 
pean education, to express their opin- 
ions upon the results of separation 
of the sexes in all higher schools, and 
there is substantial agreement upon 
certain important points. 

For one thing, the American stu- 
dent finds that women do not occupy 
as prominent a position anywhere in 
Europe as they do in America. They 
are not expected to play an impor- 
tant role in political, educational, or 
even social activities. They come 
second in the count always. Their 
freedom of action in every direction, 
except the purely domestic one, seems 
narrowly circumscribed, compared 
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with American women. Europeans 
cannot understand how it it is pos- 
sible for American girls to go about 
unprotected by fathers, brothers, or 
chaperons, as they do so freely in 
England, France, Germany and Italy. 
European women are not encouraged 
to go abroad as American women are; 
it is thought their proper place is at 
home. There are many American 
girls studying in Rome, Paris, Berlin, 
and London, and they appear to take 
advantage of the opportunities of- 
fered in these cities more effec- 
tively than the natives themselves do. 
The American girl seems to be dis- 
tinctly more independent and original 
in thought and action than her Euro- 
pean sister; all observers recognize 
this. A number of European educa- 
tors who have visited America have 
remarked to the writer upon the 
vivacity and intelligence of the women 
here. They are surprised to find that 
they can converse readily and point- 
edly upon matters of common inter- 
est. They have “ opinions ” too, which 
European women are not supposed 
to cultivate, at least to exhibit 
freely. With us, there is no great gap 
between men and women in the most 
of their interests and activities; but 
just the reverse is true in the Old 
World. European education im- 
presses upon women the conception 
that they are fitted only for duties in 
the home, and they take and keep a 
subordinate position in everything 
else. 

This situation does not seem to be 
best for either the men or the women: 
and it appears to be detrimental to 
social health and progress. The moral 
status of European life, speaking gen- 
erally, is below what it is in America. 
Men and women in Italy, France, and 
Germany especially, have almost no 
intellectual or social interests in com- 
mon. ‘“ What do your young men and 
women talk about anyway when they 
are together?” Companionship be- 
tween the sexes is thought to be im- 
possible, and practice is determined 
accordingly. The training of boys 
and girls there impresses upon their 


minds continually the idea that they 
cannot be comrades, for only one sort 
of interest can exist between them. 
Here, I think, is the chief count against 
separation of the sexes in education. 
Isolation, while aiming to minimize 
the sex problem, seems to aggravate it 
in the end. Where boys and girls are 
trained together and in much the same 
way, having constantly intellectual 
and social ends to strive after in a co- 
operative manner, they get so they can 
be together without the sex relation 
dominating everything else in their 
thoughts. 

Speaking generally, the European 
system of educating women leaves 
them ill-prepared to take care of them- 
selves, or to play any independent role 
in society. They do not elevate the 
moral tone of the community percep- 
tibly, because they can do little to turn 
the thoughts and energies of people 
into channels of productivity along 
educational, philanthropic, or intel- 
lectual lines. It could probably be 
shown, if space permitted; that the 
moral status and general integrity and 
efficiency of any civilization depends 
upon the extent to which its women 
stimulate the men to high endeavor in 
literary, artistic, educational, and 
other pursuits. In a very subtle but 
very real way woman determines 
largely the directions in which man 
will expend his energies, when they 
are not fully dissipated in the struggle 
for existence. In Europe to-day one 
may see civilizations beginning to de- 
cline, for one thing because mascu- 
line energy is being spent along lines 
of primitive, physical impulses. The 
status of woman encourages this, and 
her education leaves her helpless, and 
even indisposed to do little else of a 
positive sort. 

Now, the prominence of woman in 
American life is probably due in no 
small measure to her receiving an ed- 
ucation much like that which the man 
receives. Co-education as found in 
most of our schools makes the girl 
acquainted with life as it is, and on the 
whole develops her so that she can 
win the respect and admiration of 
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men. As a result, feminine influence 
is felt in all the concerns of society in 
our country, and this is surely of ad- 
vantage from whatever standpoint it 
is viewed. 

But as the Europeans point out, 
there are dangers in co-education 
which need careful attention. In some 
of the boys’ schools in Europe, partic- 
ularly in Germany, more vigorous 
work is done than in the mixed schools 
in America, and probably because boys 
when alone can push on more rapidly 
than when the girls are with them, 
though this is denied by many school 
men in our country. And then there 
are boys who are doubtless too much 
concerned with the girls when the 
latter are constantly about; and the 
same principle may apply to the girls. 
However, under the control of a thor- 
oughly strong teacher, alike in personal 
and in teaching qualities, this evil can 
be managed successfully; but it be- 
comes serious under a weak teacher. 
European educators make much of 
this point, and we have perhaps not 
paid enough heed to it in America. 

There is another danger which 
Europeans think we have not suffi- 
ciently appreciated. The Moseley 
Commission declared that our boys 
were being made effeminate by our 
system of co-education, and the pre- 
dominance of women as teachers in 
our schools. Without doubt our boys 
would be very materially benefitted if 
they came under the influence of 
strong men much more generally than 
they now do, and this would be ac- 
complished if they were segregated. 
But there is no reason, except a finan- 
cial one, why men should not be placed 
in greater numbers in our co-educa- 
tional schools. The girls as well as 
the boys need the influence of strong 
men; and one of the disadvantages of 
segregation is that they would not 
have instruction from men. The solu- 
tion of the problem lies not in segre- 
gation so much as in raising the finan- 
cial status of teaching so that capable 
men will be attracted to it, and so that 
they will equal the women in num- 
bers in our schools. 
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While recognizing the great ad-- 
vantage of strong men in the educa- 
tion of a boy especially, it should at 
the same time be said that an Amer- 
ican, observing the boys in the second- 
ary schools and colleges of Europe, 
usually comes to the conclusion that 
our boys do not lack virility, and they 
may even possess it in greater degree 
than boys in certain of the countries 
of the Old World. There are doubt- 
less boys among us who spend their 
recesses and out-of-school hours with 
the girls of their school, when they 
ought to be engaged in vigorous 
games. The English boys in the great 
Public Schools at Eton, Rugby, etc., 
are probably better off in this respect 
than some of our boys; but this diffi- 
culty can be remedied if we can se- 
cure playgrounds as they have at these 
Public Schools, so that all our boys 
may take part in games specially suited 
to them. Then we would compel 
them to participate in manly games, as 
they do in England. At the same 
time, we would have appropriate 
games for the girls, as they do in the 
better grade of girls’ schools in Eng- 
land and Scotland. 

There is one school in England 
where the superiority of co-education 
is being demonstrated, as the Head- 
master, Dr. Badeley, believes. Bade- 
ley’s School, the Bedales, is beauti- 
fully located in the country about two 
hours by fast express from London. 
Here are one hundred and thirty-five 
boys and girls, working together all 
day in the classrooms, laboratories, 
manual arts, shops, and gardens. 
They are all put through the same 
course until sixteen, when specializa- 
tion begins, and the boys devote them- 
selves more particularly to the scien- 
tific and mathematical subjects, and 
the girls to the historical, linguistic, 
and literary subjects. The Headmas- 
ter claims that, as it actually turns out, 
the boys after sixteen do more than 
the-girls, and yet they are together in 
some parts of their work. The girls, 
and boys as well, look physically 
stronger than many of our high-school 
boys and girls; but it is evident that 
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they do less book work than our 
pupils, and they are out-of-doors much 
more. Besides, they live a regular 
and hygienic life in every way. It is 
significant that leading English edu- 
cators, though violently opposed to 
Badeley’s scheme when he began a 
dozen years ago, are compelled to 
acknowledge that the moral and physi- 
cal disasters which they predicted 
have not come to pass. 

The chief criticism made of the 
school now by English people is that 
the girls there lose something of their 
femininity. They play like the boys, 
are their equals in conversation and 
argument, and are not shy and retiring 
in their presence. They are too much 
in evidence to suit the average Eng- 
lishman, who holds that girls should be 
kept somewhat in the background. 
The American girl, he thinks, is too 
mannish; she talks too much, and too 
loud, and is more or less masculine in 
all she does. It must be confessed 
that one sometimes wishes the Amer- 
ican girl had rather more restraint, 
especially in reference to the quan- 
tity and character of her speech. Her 
use of slang counts against her with 
most English people. It is possible 
that our co-educational work does 
often develop too great self-display in 
the girls. They frequently imitate 
the boys in everything, and to their 
disadvantage in some things. It seems 
that we have here a problem which 
calls for more earnest study than we 
have given it yet. If we can we 
should keep the American girl’s cour- 
age, independence, vivacity, and free- 
dom in expression, while at the same 
time developing in her something of 
the refinement in speech and self-re- 
straint of the English girl. 
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4. The Views of Physicians 


A few years ago President Butler 
of Columbia declared it was a waste 
of time and energy for American 
teachers to debate the question of co- 
education, since it is unalterably fixed 
in our civilization. But to-day we see 
that a considerable number of men, 
viewing the matter from the stand- 
point of different sciences, are de- 
manding a modification, at least, in 
our present régime. Since the ap- 
pearance of Clarke’s Sex in Education, 
in 1873, many prominent physicians, 
as Beard,’ Taylor,’ Clouston,’ Allen,‘ 
Mitchell,> van Rensselaer,® Crichton 
Browne,’ and Edson,* have taken up 
arms against the sea of troubles 
brought upon girls by our system of 
education. 

For one thing it has been definitely 
established, I think, that the boy and 
the girl develop at unequal rates of 
speed, and mature at different ages. 
The adolescent upheaval begins ear- 
lier, is more profound while it lasts, 
and is completed several years sooner 
in the case of the girl than the boy. 
The former attains relative stability 
and maturity at a period when the 
latter is still developing rapidly. 
Again, if one can rely upon the testi- 
mony of medical men, who are a unit 
in regard to the matter, the girl has 
less energy which may wisely be ex- 
pended in labor, either physical or men- 
tal, than the boy. According to these 
men the health of a considerable pro- 
portion of our girls is injured in the 
co-educational school as it exists 
among us. However, the testimony 
of the girls themselves will not bear 
out this statement. Professor Dewey,°® 
in his study of the health of 290 
women in higher education, concluded 





“American Nervousness: Its Causes and Consequences. 


New York, 1881. 


* Puberty in Girls and Certain of its Disturbances. Pediatrics, July 15, 1806. 


* Female Education from a Medical Point of View. 
*Plain Words About the Woman Question. 


*In his Doctor and Patient. Phila., 1888. 


Pop. Sci. Mo. 1884, pp. 214 and 3109. 
Pop. Sci. Mo., Dec., 1886. 


*The Waste of Woman’s Intellectual Force. Forum, 1892, p. 616. 

* Sex in Education. Educational Review. 1892, p. 164. 

* American Life and Physical Deterioration. North Am. Rev., Oct., 1893. 

* See his article on Health and Sex in Higher Education; Pop. Sci. Mo., 1886. 
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that co-educational institutions are not 
as hard on girls as female colleges; 
one-third more students have nervous 
disorders in the latter than in the 
former type of school. Miss Pres- 
ton,’® reporting on the health of 200 
college girls, says that only 2.75 per 
‘cent. were unable to continue their 
work from ill-health, while 2.85 per 
cent. of men in Amherst College 
dropped out for the same cause, Miss 
Hayes"! has also shown that, judging 
from the testimony of girl students, 
they are about as well off, so far as 
health is concerned, in a co-educational 
college as before entrance thereto, or 
after graduation therefrom. In a 
number of personal interviews, ex- 
tending over a period of eight years, 
with men and women students in the 
University of Wisconsin, the writer 
has found that the women, by their 
own statements, have not suffered 
more than the men; and a large pro- 
portion of them have declared that 
they are in better health on the whole 
in the university than they are when 
they have no regular occupation. At 
the same time, they say they feel they 
would gain still more if the program 
of work was not quite so rigorous and 
inelastic. With very few exceptions 
they say emphatically that study and 
a regular life are favorable to health. 
In the higher classes of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin the present year 
there are a number of women who 
have spent their earlier years in 
schools for women; and in interviews 
with the writer they have, with two 
exceptions, stated that they think the 
‘women here are stronger physically 
than they were in their former col- 
leges. Where women are segregated, 
they say, some of them are likely to 
become hysterical, which is compara- 
tively rare in co-educational schools. 
My informants state that the presence 
of the men conduces to nervous poise 
and health, and does not lead to’ over- 
strain, as some opponents of co-edu- 
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cation maintain. They go so far as to 
protest against housing of women in 
large dormitories; they think the 
women would be better in every way 
if they lived in small groups, into 
which men and other things of the 
world would be freely admitted. 

One suspects that the testimony of 
women in co-educational institutions 
is not entirely reliable, though it is 
given in all honesty and sincerity. But 
any careful observer knows that 
women are eager to be admitted to all 
the advantages of co-educational in- 
stitutions, and they unconsciously lay 
undue emphasis. upon any evidence 
tending to show that they are compe- 
tent in every way to endure without 
injury all strains and tests to which 
they may be put. It is unquestionably 
true that girls are not infrequently 
found who say they are in good health 
when, if they did not have some great 
stimulus to keep them going, they 
would collapse; but so far as the 
writer’s experience goes these do not 
constitute a large proportion of the 
girls in co-educational high schools or 
colleges. In this connection it may 
be pointed out that probably some of 
the physicians who have been declaim- 
ing against the present system of edu- 
cating women have been writing from 
the standpoint of theory rather than 
of observed fact. Their views may 
need to be discounted as much as those 
of the girls themselves. Striking a 
balance between the two we find that, 
looked at in the best light, the pace 
set in our co-educational colleges is 
somewhat too rapid and unvarying for 
the average girl. 

It is without doubt true also that 
girls are not infrequently overtaxed 
in the high school. The writer has in- 
vestigated this matter in a western 
city, and at least 25 per cent. of the 
parents of high school girls have com- 
plained of undue pressure from the 
school, though few of them could 
name specific evils resulting there- 





*” The Influence of College Life on Health; Com. of Mass. Med. Soc., Boston, 1895. 
“ Health of Woman Students in England; Education, Jan. 1891. 
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from.?? 
common that girls did not have enough 


But the feeling was quite 


leisure; they would be stronger and 
happier if they lived less strenuous 
lives. The evidence seems sufficiently 
clear and abundant to warrant the 
statement that it would be of distinct 
advantage to many, if not to most 
girls, if they could spend more time in 
completing a secondary and college 
course than they now do. It seems 
a mistake for boys and girls to be kept 
together, year after year, from start 
to finish. The differing rate of devel- 
opment in the two cases would advise 
breaking the lockstep if they are to be 
educated in the same school; and the 
need of the girl in the matter of en- 
ergy seems imperative. If we could 
promote by subject instead of by 
grades or years, so that the girl could, 
without loss of class or standing, take 
more time for her work it would be a 
distinct gain. Here is a reform which 
would minimize one serious danger in 
co-education. 


5. The Views of Biologists and 
Psychologists 


In recent years biologists and psy- 
chologists such as_ Ellis,’* Hall,’ 
Patrick,’® Brooks,’® Thompson ** and 
others have been pointing out certain 
differences in the physical and mental 
organization of boys and girls; and 
the inference is drawn that if they are 
trained together one or the other, or 
both, will be injured in consequence. 

Current theory respecting the more 
obvious differences between man and 
woman may be stated in the words of 
Hall* After indicating differences 
in the cerebral organization and devel- 
opment of man and woman he says: 

“Woman has rapid tact in extri- 
cating herself from difficulties; girls 
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speak quicker than boys; old women 
are likely to be talkative, old men 
glum; men progress most after grad- 
uation; women are very prone to lose 
accomplishments and special culture 
and training, are more punctual in 
school and college, more regular in at- 
tendance, and in higher grades have 
the best marks, but vary less from the 
average; they excel in mental repro- 
duction rather than in production ; are 
superior in arts of conversation, more 
conservative and less radical; their 
vaso-motor system is more excitable; 
they are more emotional, blush and cry 
easier; are more often hypnotized; 
quicker to take suggestions; have 
more sympathy, pity, charity, gener- 
osity, and superstitions. Male crime 
to female is as 6 to I, woman exceed- 
ing only in poisoning, domestic theft, 
and infanticide. She is about as su- 
perior to man in altruism as she is 
behind him in truth-telling, being more 
prone to ruse and deception. She is 
more credulous and less skeptical, 
more prone to fear and timidity, and 
has greater fidelity, dependence, rev- 
erence, and devotion. She dresses for 
adornment rather than use. In savage 
and civilized life, her body is more 
often mutilated and she is more prim- 
itive. Her hair is long; she is more 
prone to wear ornaments which show 
wealth rather than to dress solely for 
protection or concealment; is still 
fond of feathers, skin, and fur, flow- 
ing garments, and partial exposure of 
person, so that she betrays rank and 
wealth more often than men. She 
still pinches her waist and feet; uses 
pins, powders, and perfumes, neck or- 
naments, beads, overshoes, and some- 
times shoes that are not rights and 
lefts; is more subject to fashion; her 
work is far less specialized than that 
of man and less reduced to mechanism 





“cf. Kennedy, Ped. Sem. Vol. III, June, 1896, p. 469. 


* Man and Woman. 
“ Adolescence, Vol. II, Chap. XVII. 
“The Psychology of Woman. Pop. Sci., 


Mo., June, 1879. 


Mo., June, 1895. 
“The Condition of Woman from a Biological Point of View, two articles. 


Pop. Sci. 


* The Mental Traits of Sex. Chicago Univ. Press, 1903. 


* Adolescence, Vol. II, p. 566. 
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or machinery. Man is best adapted 
to the present ; woman is more rooted 
in the past and the future, closer to 
the race and a more generic past. 
Thus again, in very many of the above 
traits, woman is far nearer childhood 
than man, and therefore in mind and 
body more prophetic of the future as 
well as reminiscent of the past.” 
Now, certain of these differences 
are without question due to convention 
merely, and should disappear under a 
system of education where the ideals 
and standards are the same for the 
women as for the men. This will be 
evident to any one who has observed 
the activities and status of women in 
America and in oriental countries, or 
even in Europe,—in Italy say. It is 
apparent that conventional differences 
between men and women should not 
be used against co-education ; but they 
may, instead, indicate the need of just 
this system. As was suggested above, 
students of social affairs in the Old 
and in the New World appear to be- 
lieve that the emancipation of women 
from oppressive conventions in 
America has been of immense benefit 
to society. Is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose that her further emancipation 
through co-education, which is cer- 
tainly going on from one end to an- 
other of our country, will be of ad- 
vantage, not only to woman herself, 
but to the entire social organism? 
With respect to the vital differ- 
ences in mental constitution between 
man and woman, it is to be noted that 
they are not after all so fundamental 
as many try to make out. Women have 
all the faculties involved in education 
that men have, only some of them are 
more and others are less completely 
specialized. Woman's attitude toward 
her environment is conservative, as 
compared with man, who is more rad- 
ical. Compared with him she can deal 
best with practical, concrete situa- 
tions, requiring the use of memory and 
habit rather than analysis and con- 
structive activity. In her emotional 
attitudes she is rather more active and 
centrifugal than her brother, and so 
she is less stable and consistent. In 
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all animal life there are these typical 
feminine and masculine attitudes, and 
they have undoubtedly to be taken ac- 
count of in training for life. But 
this does not of necessity require seg- 
regation. These different attitudes 
are provided for fairly well in our 
modern elective system, so that if 
there be a distinct advantage from 
some points of view in educating boys 
and girls in the same school, there 
need be no hesitancy in doing so be- 
cause of these differences in their or- 
ganization. As society is an organism 
with specialization of work and 
duties, so the school may preserve its 
organic character, and still provide for 
different powers and different needs. 

It should be noted here that these 
special feminine and masculine traits 
are of the nature of differentiations 
from general fundamental likenesses. 
So boys and girls have many abilities 
and needs in common, and much of 
their education could be the same, if 
theré is any advantage in their grow- 
ing up together. Thus they could and 
should pursue their arithmetic and 
their elementary history and science 
and language in the same way. No 
responsible person in America, so far 
as | am aware, claims that a girl 
should be taught physics, as far as she 
goes in it, by different methods from 
those employed with the boy. Because 
she excels in verbal memory is no 
justification for having her learn 
science out of a book, while her 
brother deals in a vital way with con- 
crete facts. The latter may go far- 
ther in his study than the former; but 
this is a question of specialization in 
work, and not a difference in methods 
of presentation. The point is that if 
the school be an organism, presenting 
in microcosm all the activities of the 
larger social organism, then the girl 
may take the work best suited to her 
nature and needs, and the boy may do 
the same; and in much that they do 
they will work side by side, but in 
certain particulars they will work 
apart. This actually is the case in our 
higher co-educational schools to-day. 
In the universities, the men are going 
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largely into engineering, commerce, 
law, agriculture, and applied science, 
and the women are turning to educa- 
tion and the arts; but in a considerable 
part of their work—their language, 
history, English, elementary mathe- 
matics, and the like,—they pursue the 
course together. It is entirely erro- 
neous to say that because girls are in 
a co-educational institution they must 
do the same work as men. Nor is it 
true that in matters of discipline they 
must be treated just like the men. The 
girls have their rules of conduct suited 
to their needs and traditions, and the 
men go their way unhindered by the 
presence of the women. Men are not 
less athletic in a co-educational than 
in an exclusive institution. There are 
no educative activities found in either 
men’s or women’s colleges that are not 
found in co-educational institutions. 
I think it would be a reckless person 
who would say that the men in our 
co-educational colleges in America 
are less vigorous and manly than 
those in Eton or Oxford or Cam- 
bridge or the Sorbonne or Heidelberg 
or Leipzig or Berlin or the Univer- 
sities of Bologna or Rome or Naples; 
and the same proposition in effect 
could be extended to the women in our 
colleges. 

In the matter of temperament, there 
is, of course, a fundamental differ- 
ence between the boy and the girl. 
The former is normally aggressive and 
independent ; the latter is retiring and 
dependent. The former resists au- 
thority, and has a dull conscience in 
the matter of duties, while the latter 
is normally docile, and faithful in the 
performance of tasks. The former 
needs urging more than the latter; 
and often a method of discipline which 
would be wholesome for the boy 
would be harsh for the girl, even if 
she was only a witness to its applica- 
tion with the boy. In early adoles- 
cence boys need a firm hand in con- 
trol, and often they could be dealt 
with more effectively if the girls were 
not about. Even if they are in the 
same school, and are together in a 


part of their work, there would often 
be an advantage if they could be by 
themselves for a portion of the time, 
so that each could be dealt with ac- 
cording to special needs. It will not 
solve the problem to separate them 
completely, nor will it be best either 
to make no distinctions whatever be- 
tween them. The one extreme fails to 
provide for special needs, while the 
other fails to take account of the good 
influence which one sex may exert 
upon the other. The situation is an 
exceedingly complex one, and it can- 
not be dealt with wisely by pursuing 
one straight course or another merely 
to simplify administrative control. 
The latter consideration has been alto- 
gether too prominent in our educa- 
tional work in the past and especially 
in reference to this matter of the edu- 
cation of boys and girls. 


6. Limited Segregation 


Our discussion has led us to the 
view that the principle of co-educa- 
tion must be retained, but this does not 
mean that the education of boys and 
girls must be identical. All the evi- 
dence bearing on the problem indi- 
cates that the girl must not be required 
to keep step with the boy from the 
beginning to the end of her educa- 
tional career. At times she can move 
faster, and at other times she must 
move more slowly. Particularly dur- 
ing early adolescence she should have 
more leisure than the boy requires; 
our present plan of crowding her 
through the course without regard to 
her peculiar needs is, to say the least, 
crude and unscientific. If we cannot 
so modify our present co-educational 
schools as to permit the girl to take 
more time to complete the secondary 
school course then it would be better, 
probably, to separate boys and girls 
during this period, and adapt the work 
to the needs and abilities of each. 
However, the ideal plan is to have the 
one school, an organic unity, but suffi- 
ciently diversified and elastic in its 
program and general activities to pro- 
vide for the needs of both the boys 
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and the girls. So far as it can be done 
without oveystaxing the girl or under- 
taxing the boy they should work to- 
gether in the same classes; but when 
it would be of advantage to have them 
work apart they should be separated. 
This can be done without establish- 
ing separate schools. Co-education 
does not require identical education, 
though it has been so interpreted in 
the past. 

It is to be noted further, that a cer- 
tain amount of reserve between boys 
and girls is highly desirable during 
the secondary school period. An edu- 
cational régime which would tend to 
obliterate this reserve would certainly 
work harm, if not directly and con- 
cretely, then subtly and indirectly at 


least, by disillusioning boys and 
girls. Nothing but ill results can flow 


from breaking down the ideals 
which the sexes naturally build up 
around each other during the ado- 
lescent period, and this is likely to 
occur when their relations are very 
free and easy. It is better that while 
in each other’s presence there should 
be a certain spiritual distance between 
them. This will be altogether in favor 
of the proper sort of attachment later 
on. It is right that each should wit- 
ness the work and character of the 
other as revealed in the impersonal 
situations of the recitation and study 
room; and this will be the highest in- 
centive to each to do the best work 
possible, and to appear to the best ad- 
vantage. To win the approval of the 
other sex is the greatest spur to 
earnest and honest endeavor during 
the high-school period. Of course, if 


“ New times demand new measures and new 


men; 

The world advances, and in time out- 
grows 

The laws that in our fathers day were 
best. 


And doubtless after us some purer scheme 

Will be shaped out by wiser men than 
we— 

Made wiser by the steady growth of truth. 

The time is ripe, and rotten-ripe, for 
change. 
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the interests of the other sex are of a 
trivial character; if the boy does not 
have high respect for the girl’s ideals, 
and vice versa, then the one sex will 
exert a harmful influence upon the 
other, and it would be far better that 
they be separated. But if we can keep 
the sexes working together in the at- 
tainment of impersonal ends, such as 
the school stands for, then nothing but 
good can come from their constant 
association. However, if the work of 
the school should lose its hold on the 
boys and girls, and they should become 
interested in one another for mere per- 
sonal reasons, then their education to- 
gether would prove an evil. Their 
association would result in strengthen- 
ing the evil tendencies of both. Under 
such conditions the girl becomes flip- 
pant and vain, and the boy more 
coarse and defiant. Whenever we can 
so manage a school that the legitimate 
work will occupy the focus of con- 
sciousness while the other sex will oc- 
cupy only the margin thereof, co-edu- 
cation will prove of marked value; 
but when this is not possible, separa- 
tion will be desirable. So that co- 
education may be eminently desirable 
in a small city where the people are 
homogeneous, while altogether unde- 
sirable in certain parts of a great city 
where many different nationalities are 
thrown together promiscuously. It 
may be desirable as a general thing 
in the northern part of our country 
while not so desirable in the southern 
part; though wherever separation is 
advisable, it will probably be required 
only during the tempestuous years of 
adolescence. 


Then let it come. 
what 

Is called for by the instinct of mankind, 

Nor think I that God’s world would fall 
apart 

Because we tear a parchment, more or less. 

Truth is eternal, but her effluence, 

With endless change, is fitted to the hour; 

Her mirror is turned forward, to reflect 

The promise of the future, not the past.” 

James RussELL LoweLL. 


I have no dread of 
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ESSENTIALS WE STAND FOR: 


ACCURATE VITAL STATISTICS “ TO MEASURE EFFORT" 

BREAST FEEDING FOR INFANTS 

PuPIL HEALTH OFFICERS—LEARNING BY DOING- 
STANDARDIZING CONDITIONS 

HOUSE TEMPERATURE NOT EXCEEDING 68° F. 

OPEN AIR SLEEPING AND SCHOOLS 


“THE STORK” AND 


WHILE looking through a paper re- 
cently I came across a picture of little 
girls in short dresses, with bony legs 
and arms, straining back with their 
burdens of babies. It was not to illus- 
trate an argument on “child labor,” 
or “ cruelty to children,” or “ pensions 
for mothers,” or “ maternal insur- 
ance,” or any righteous idea. The 
name under it was “ Little Madonnas.” 
It hurt. 

My companion to whose attention it 
was called, equally hurt, exclaimed in 
disgust “ Maudlin sentimentality!” 
But the idea back of it all is worse 
than merely “maudlin,” or merely 
“ sentimentality.” It reaches back into 
the demand that children shall be pro- 
tected in their right to be well born, 
and their other right equally as great— 
to be well cared for. We, society, are 
responsible for these rights of babies, 
of little girls, and of mothers, on 
which the survival of nations and, 
finally, of the human race depends. 

I have a clipping advertising shoes 
“ easy for little mothers ” ; and another 
about a nursing bottle that “little 
mothers can use.” I asked a school 
superintendent last month who had 
been telling about teaching little girls 
care of babies (not calling them “ little 
mothers,” however, but saying “to 
help mother’), “ How do you teach 
them that the surest way of keeping 
the baby well is breast feeding? You 
are bringing them up to use bottles.” 
The superintendent laughed helplessly, 
“Breast feeding! They don’t know 
there is such a thing.” 

My canny Scotch aide was washing 
windows, and this is her story mean- 


SCHOOL GARDENS AND ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY RE 
QUIRED 

TRAINING BOYS AND GIRLS FOR SELF-SUPPORT 

EDUCATING MEN AND WOMEN FOR CARE OF THEIR 
CHILDREN . 

AND SOME OTHER THINGS 


“LITTLE MOTHERS ” 


while of the teacher’s visit at her house 
the day before, as nearly as I can 
record it. It is not every day that we 
come across women thinking so 
straight, and speaking out of experi- 
ences so definitely analyzed. 

“No, Miss Emerson, you shouldn’t 
teach eighth grade girls to take care 
of babies. There’s not too much time 
to teach them the things they need 
now, things that will make them better 
mothers when the time comes, if it 
ever does. When old enough to plan 
for that, then they can learn. That’s 
the time to learn anything, when you 
have use for it.” (The very essence of 
all the wisdom of the new vocational 
education campaign ! ) 

“ Here’s my daughter coming now, 
with her cousin Florence. We'll see 
what they say. I’ve tried to teach 
Elsie the things she should know at 
her age. She’s thirteen. I think I 
can trust her to take care of herself 
on the street; but this isn’t a good 
neighborhood to bring up a girl. 
There’s a saloon around the corner, 
and she has to go by another on her 
way to school. Come in girls. Here’s 
your teacher. Elsie, would you like to 
be in a class of ‘ little mothers?’ ” 

Elsie, with growing trouble in her 
eyes and color in her cheeks, hesitated. 
“What is it, child? Tell us.” In 
very positive tones Elsie said, “ No, 
Mother. I wouldn’t.” “ Why not?” 
“IT want to be married and have a 
home. You said Marion was wicked 
because mothers should always be 
married.” Marion was a schoolmate 


who was “ unfortunate ” a few weeks 
before. 
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Florence, a year older and with two 
younger brothers, has come from a 
large city te live with them for a year 
because of a good technical school and 
better environment. Her reply was 
that when Rob was a baby they had a 
visiting nurse who showed her mother 
how, and sometimes the “ little moth- 
ers’ teacher ” told the girls things the 
doctor said were good for the baby, 
but the nurse said they were not good 
for Rob. They did as the nurse said, 
anyway. No, she wouldn’t be a “ little 
mother,” “ too busy.” 

“*All right girls. Don’t worry. 
You shan’t be little mothers until 
you’re married! Bring Miss Emer- 
son some of the cookies you made for 
your party.’ They like to do things 
around the house, and I let them. It’s 
a great help and they learn by it. I 
make Jimmie take all the care of his 
room and do his own darning and 
buttons, too. No, he doesn’t mind. I 
brought him up to it. Boys ought to 
just as much as girls. I do hate a man 
around the house that just has to be 
waited on and picked up after. It’s 
unreasonable. If mothers wanted to 
they could stop it.” 

“What would you do,” I asked, 
“ for those ignorant mothers who can 
hardly understand English, or who go 
out by the day to work to support the 
family, just as you do, and have a 
little baby. The people who want 
‘little mothers’ classes say it is to 
help them. They say, too, that these 
little girls will take better care of their 
own babies later.’’ 

“That’s because they don’t know. 
I had to help mother with her six 
children younger than I, and then 
I went to work in the factory 
for ten years before I was married. 
I earned wages from the time I was 
fourteen. I know that if I had had a 
good schooling before going to the 
factory, instead of taking care of those 
heavy babies and working all the time 
out of school I’d have done better. 
There’s just as much overwork of 
children, especially girls, at home as 
anywhere else. They don’t treat boys 
so. Boys won’t. I made’up my mind 
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that my girls shouldn’t be made to do 
women’s work until they were women. 
Elsie is a great deal healthier girl 
than I was, and she knows more and 
can do more of the things she ought 
to at her age than I ever could. No, 
my taking care of mother’s children 
didn’t help me a bit. I had to lear 
all over again when mine came. I 
had forgotten; and, then, they don’t 
take care of babies now as they did 
then. The ignorant mothers? Send 
nurses to show them right in their own 
homes, as Florence told about. It’s 
wicked to take the chance of a child’s 
remembering. The mothers who go 
out to work? It’s a shame, and 
schools haven’t any business to help it 
along. It isn’t the only way, even if 
they do say so. These teachers never 
had any babies. They'd know more if 
they had.” (Hear, O School Com- 
mittees!) ‘“ And these doctors never 
took care of babies as I had to. Wait 
‘til women vote and have their say on 
spending taxes. There'll be nurses 
enough to go ‘round for all the 
mothers and babies then; and there'll 
be insurance for them besides. We 
won't have ‘ little mothers "—not until 
they’re ‘ married and have a home ’— 
Elsie’s right! Good-bye. I’m going 
to a suffrage meeting in my ward to- 
night Good-bye.” 


From Josephine Preston Peabody’s 
“ The Piper ”: 
“ Axel’s wife. 

Do hear the child. She’s quite the 
little mother! 
The Piper. 

A little mother? 
rible. 

That fairy thing, that princess,—no, 
that Child! 

A little mother? ” 


It is curious that there should be 
anywhere encouragement of this 
“ wicked little mothers idea ” when so 
many, like the Piper, feel it desecra- 
tion; and when the greatest effort ever 
made is going on to rid ourselves. of 
the fable of the stork and its related 
evils, to eliminate the double standard 


Ugh! How hor- 
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of morals, to place fatherhood, mother- 
hood, childhood in the high and holy 
station where they belong. 

One excuse that is heard is that it 
is “‘a catching name ”’—as was “ the 
stork” in its time, not yet outgrown. 
How much longer shall we continue 
to think our lies better than God's 
truth for children’s minds?—God’s 
truth, notice, not man’s perversions. 
But “ the stork ” had at least the merit 
of being a neutral name, of itself 
harmless. The other drags the sacred 
—or what should be sacred—down to 
the status of little girls, obscures the 
real meaning for them, the safeguards 
of marriage and home, the divineness 
of parenthood, making it a plaything, 
as dolls used to be. One educator said, 
in reply to my question, “ How much 
of this will they remember, after their 
next two years learning a trade, five 
more years earning wages, when, per- 
haps ten years from now, they have 
their own babies?” “‘ About as much 
as playing with dolls. No more.” 
Practice on dolls had the merit of 
sparing the babies; but if it had edu- 
cational value, it was in pre-kinder- 
garten years. 

Instead of dolls, the best prepara- 
tion for motherhood is now believed 
to be an active life, out of doors as 
much as possible. Sandpiles and gar- 
dens, pets and country fields, nature 
study and elementary biology, swim- 
ming, dancing (open air), riding, 
rowing, home economics in its various 
phases which within a few years has 
begun to include, for young women, 
the care of infants and children. Pro- 
fessor Abby Marlatt, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, whose admirable 
work in care of babies and children is 
showing the possibilities, says in her 
outline for teaching “ Mothers’ Help- 
ers”; “ If we train girls (over sixteen) 
to help mothers, they will be in pos- 
session of invaluable knowledge for 
their own homes.” This was in con- 
nection with a session of the Ameri- 
can Association for Study and Pre- 
vention of Infant Mortality. She con- 


*American Academy of Medicine Press. Easton, Pa. 
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tinues: “In the discussion yesterday 
we heard an earnest plea for the train- 
ing of young girls as ‘little mothers’ 
so that in our large cities the foreign 
and uneducated mother could be 
helped through the young girl taking 
the burden of the care of infant 
brother or sister. While we recognize 
the value of such assistance and realize 
that it may be in the line of least 
resistance in the few cities where the 
foreign population is so great, still I 
wish to call attention to the fact that 
this measure is for expediency only, 
and therefore we should not foist upon 
the general system of education a 
method which is distinctly physiologi- 
cally and psychologically bad.” 

Especially we should include among 
things useful for children to do as 
future parents, while at the same time 
benefitting their physical and mental 
life, the work of “ pupil health offi- 
cers.” The Magazine has laid the 
foundations for this through the years 
1909-1912, and it is all now com- 
pactly published in the book “ School 
Janitors, Mothers and Health.’* 
There is nothing Mothers’ Clubs can 
serve the age more effectively by do- 
ing than by concerted action to have 
this pupil supervision of sanitary de- 
tails established in every school. To 
train all boys and girls in standards of 
healthful living at school means not 
only bettering their own health. It 
is the best first step toward habituat- 
ing them to attend to sanitary condi- 
tions out of school, even in homes. It 
is appalling to learn of school build- 
ings condemned by the thousand for 
unsanitary conditions by health in- 
spectors, without codperation from 
organizations of mothers. Babies and 
older children are killed quite as much 
by bad habits and unhealthful homes, 
ill-ventilated, over-heated, as by bad 
feeding. 

With this laying of foundations of 
health and health habits, and with the 
knowledge of heredity and the renewal 
of life that school gardening and na- 
ture studies should give them, there 
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is likely to follow in older years the 
wish to learn to do the right thing for 
their children when they need to do it. 

Each age has its peculiar responsi- 
bilities to the race. Of nothing can 
we be more sure than that the care of 
infants, for their own sake, belongs to 
properly intelligent adults. The gov- 
ernment that puts on children this re- 
sponsibility and labor undermines the 
future as surely as with any other 
form of adult burden against which 
there is so much agitation and legisla- 
tion. The people that exploits mothers 
for family support or other reasons 
during the two months before and 
year after childbirth works its own 
destruction. 

Mothers, at least, should be alive to 
the misleading morals of the “ catch- 
ing name,” the mistaken mental atti- 
tude toward motherhood it invites 
from adults as well as children; and 
the wrong to all three parties con- 


Life 1s a Trust 
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cerned, baby, little daughter and 
mother. Give the last opportunity to 
care for her children, give the first its 
right to that care, and provide for 
young daughters and sons the habits 
and standards, information and ideals 
of home making and life, in progres- 
sive steps as they mature, until, as the 
Scotch mother says, the time comes 
when they have use for the learning. 
One of the most promising facts 
in education is the banding of parents 
in organizations for considering par- 
ental duties. The Federal Govern- 
ment recognizes it as such by its help 
through the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Bureau of Education. Of 
all foolishnesses there is none greater 
than assuming, as we have, that 
“school” may end at some age. Pur- 
poseful study is demanded for every 
year according to the year’s needs. 
The years of parenthood have their 
right to it, and the need is great. 


From fathers and mothers 
Back into an infinite past; 


To be guarded 


And bettered 
In one’s turn; 
And passed on to 


Children’s children 


Infinitely. 
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Guiding and Guarding the Children of the Nation 


By MRS. FREDERIC SCHOFF 


THERE was a time not many years 
ago when a woman felt her whole 
duty was well done in bearing and 
rearing her own children. 

She had no time to study the condi- 
tions outside her own home. She 
knew nothing of the life her children 
would face when they left the home 
nest. She realized in no way her per- 
sonal responsibility in the making of 
world conditions. She had not yet 
awakened ‘to the breadth and depth 
and height of real motherhood. She 
had not found her great work and her 
great place in the world-life. 

The organization of the National 
Congress of Mothers was the’ first 
national movement in America to 
widen the influence of motherhood 
and fatherhood through its demand 
for an educated parenthood. It was 
the first organized movement to pro- 
vide parents with the information 
which would enable them to meet in- 
telligently the problems of home- 
making and child nurture. 

It was the first national recognition 
of the fact that no parent can provide 
well for his children unless he helps 
to make conditions right for all chil- 
dren. 

It was the awakening of the social 
conscience of the motherhood of a 
nation, the first organized effort to 
promote childhood’s possibilites by 
careful study of the influences and 
methods favorable to health and moral 
growth. 

While the call to meet was directed 
to mothers, by two earnest mothers, 
even at the very beginning fathers 
and teachers were invited and came, 
and while the movement has been so 
far led by mothers it has always in- 
cluded men as leaders or advisors in 
various parts of its work. 

It takes a father and mother to 
make a home; so it will always take 
the thought of fathers and mothers 
equally awake to their duty as parents 


to bring to children their precious 
right to be well born and well nur- 
tured. 

It will take physicians trained to 
believe in prevention rather than cure, 
legislators, educators and judges 
versed in that greatest of all sciences, 
the right method of child nurture, be- 
fore children can have their rights. 

The National Congress of Mothers 
has for seventeen years studied the 
relation of hap-hazard, unintelligent 
parenthood to the evils in our national 
life. Without doubt the cause which 
has contributed most to these condi- 
tions is the lack of knowledge of the 
needs of children and the failure to 
supply those needs. , 

This lack of knowledge prevails in 
every class of society, and to remove 
such ignorance and replace it by 
knowledge of the methods which will 
save child life is the great work the 
Congress has in hand. 

A mighty work in its scope and 
plan, yet is it not in the right hands? 
For who but parents in fact and par- 
ents to be can actually give to the 
children what they require? 

To-day in America, with its won- 
derful development in railroads, teleg- 
raphy, telephone, wireless telegraphy, 
electricity, public schools and _ col- 
leges,—the babies, whom all these ma- 
terial benefits are to serve, come into 
homes where a large proportion are 
doomed to death within a year because 
of ignorance of infant hygiene. 

While 300,000 babies a year is the 
estimated sacrifice laid on the altar of 
parental ignorance, it has only recently 
attracted serious attention, and even 
yet has been handled most inade- 
quately. 

Experience has proved to the Con- 
gress of Mothers that education of 
mothers and fathers will save more 
than sixty per cent. of infant lives now 
sacrificed. 
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That is why the Mothers’ Congress 
pleads and works for organized parent- 
hood. That is why it urges every 
Board of Health to have a Parents’ 
Educational Bureau in every City 
Hall where mothers and fathers may 
come and learn the lessons so essen- 
tial for them to know. That is why 
the Congress of Mothers asks that 
nurses be a recognized part of the 
corps of the Board of Health, and that 
strict registration of births and defi- 
nite, systematic effort be given 
through a Child Hygiene Department 
or Board of Health. To conserve 
health and life is the first duty of a 
Board of Health. It must guard the 
life of the new-born babe with as great 
care as it gives now to the prevention 
of small-pox, diphtheria or scarlet 
fever. 

The Congress through its organized 
mothers has been a force of inesti- 
mable value in arousing indifferent 
parents and indifferent officials to 
action and study and work. 

France is dealing with the problem 
of a low birth rate, while the United 


States carelessly permits the needless 
annual sacrifice of hundreds of thou- 
sands of baby lives. 

Waste of watet power, of forests, 
has called forth the eloquence of men 


everywhere. Waste of human life, so 
much more serious, must now be con- 
sidered and the needless waste pre- 
vented. 

The only way is through education 
of every expectant and every actual 
parent in baby hygiene. Is it too much 
to ask that every boy and girl has a 
thorough training in hygiene as part 
of their required education for life? 

When it has been proved that nearly 
all blindness is preventable, is it not 
a crime against helpless infancy not 
to have every young man and woman 
know the causes which may entail such 
darkness on their offspring? In an 
almshouse in a large American city, 
so crowded that adequate care and an 
adequate number of nurses are not 
possible, a nurse works often 14 
hours a day treating the eyes of the 
new-born waifs that their eyesight 
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may be saved, sacrificing herself to 
make life more possible for these poor 
handicapped children. 

Would any education be more worth 
while than to let the whole world 
know that blindness is not a visitation 
of God, but a violation of God’s laws? 

Again, is there need of parental 
knowledge before it is too late—and 
that really means the young man and 
woman must be fortified by educa- 
tion to prevent such a hardship to 
hundreds who go through life de- 
prived of all that makes life beautiful ? 

Let not one sin through ignorance. 
Let the whole world know that blind- 
ness is preventable and how it may be 
prevented! A little is being done 
here and there, but in no way com- 
mensurate with the need is this ter- 
rible danger to babies being handled. 
Most States build asylums and sup- 
port them. The time must come when 
the educational work to prevent will 
take precedence of the provision for 
the care of the blind. 

The whole world is aroused to-day 
by the white slave traffic and the social 
evil. Many are the causes suggested, 
many the remedies proposed. To one 
who has given serious study to the 
absolute neglect of parents to educate 
children in the laws governing life 
and the proper use of all their God- 
given functions, the present condi- 
tion is but the result properly expected 
from such neglect. 

Until parents understand that there 
are sins of omission as fatal in results 
as sins of commission, this condition 
which causes such grave concern will 
continue. 

Again, the present day need of the 
broader view point by parents becomes 
evident. The parents are blissfully 
ignorant, unconscious that their own 
neglect is at the bottom of much of 
this disturbance in social life. 

Only as parents realize that it is 
part of their duty to fortify their boys 
as well as their girls against life’s 
temptations, by constructive, definite 
teaching as to the high, holy functions 
of life, will there be any marked 
change. 
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To correct any fault, it is first nec- 
essary to perceive its existence. 

Parental realization of duty in this 
direction, and knowledge how to per- 
form it will do more than any other 
one thing to remove this evil from 
our midst. The home and the church 
are the agencies which are naturally 
required to consider and meet this 
need, and they should qualify them- 
selves to do it efficiently. 

The parents’ association in school 
or church becomes the class where 
such problems should be discussed and 
studied. It is easy to say, “let the 
school do it.” But why should the 
school attempt to relieve the home and 
church of this responsibility to the 
child ? ; 

The world cannot get along without 
homes, and homes have functions just 
as important, yes more important, 
than the schools. 

Too long has it been taken for 
granted that because parents are re- 
miss, schools must take more than 
their share of responsibility for the 
child. The real need is to help the 
parents and the home, to strengthen 
the educational work properly belong- 
ing there, and let the school have the 
time to do its own part of the edu- 
cational work. 

That there may be mutual confer- 
ence and understanding, the parent- 
teacher association becomes a con- 
necting link absolutely essential to the 
welfare of the child. 

Since the social conscience of 
mothers has been awakened, mothers 
realize that the problem of the con- 
gested slum district, the crowded tene- 
ments, the little immigrants from 
every land, is one bearing a direct re- 
lation to the future of their own 
children. 

To omit to guide these children into 
true ideals of life and conduct is a 
sin of omission which must no longer 
continue. America’s future hangs in 
the balance. Thousands of child lives 
stand where their future may be made 
or marred, where they may become a 
nation’s strength or a nation’s menace. 

These mothers and fathers from 
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many lands need help in shaping the 
ideals of their children. They need 
help themselves in understanding 
what the best of America means and 
what it has to offer. Every neglected 
child is a danger to the whole nation. 
Every wrongly-treated child is equally 
a danger 

Educated parenthood is needed 
here, and can be given through parent- 
teacher associations in the schools 
whose programme makes child study 
the fundamental work. Fathers and 
mothers can go to school and learn 
the lessons of home-making and child 
nurture while keeping in touch with 
all the school strives to do for the 
child. 

The need for education in home- 
making is so immediate, so vital, that 
the emergency must be met as quickly, 
as broadly and extensively as it can 
be,—at the same time not omitting 
to so adapt education to life as to 
better equip the next generation in the 
lines of home education and child 
nurture. 

The proper correlation of the home, 
the church, the school and the State 
in the several functions toward chil- 
dren for which each should be respon- 
sible will do much to strengthen and 
increase the opportunities for children. 
As America is to-day, neither agency 
is functioning with a clear, definite 
understanding of its purpose, its duty, 
and the best methods of attaining the 
result. 

All four are as yet not sufficiently 
conversant of the great possibilities in 
every child or of the ways which will 
develop them. Mistaken methods 
blight human lives as surely as they 
blight plant life. 

God created man in His own image 
and likeness and of the little child 
He said, “ Unless ye become as a little 
child ye cannot enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” Love and understanding of 
and belief in the child cause his life 
to blossom and grow. Institution life 
and wholesale care can never replace 
the home and personal interest. Too 
large a number cannot receive the 
mothering every child needs. Some 
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one who believes in him, who trusts 
him, who réally cares what happens to 
him, is as necessary to a child as sun 
to a plant. 

Nine States have to-day made it a 
law that provided a mother is a proper 
guardian for her children, poverty 
shall not separate her from them. 
The States have taken an important 
step forward in protection of child- 
hood by the passage of these laws. 
They must take yet another step and 
give to the orphan child the home in 
a family, the supervision and care that 
will not be cold charity, but the pro- 
tection the strong should give the 
weak. It is through no fault of the 
child that he is orphaned or worse. 

It is a matter of too great moment 
to the State to leave to the efforts of 
private agencies. It should be 
handled not as a charity. Every child 
is a ward of the State in so far as the 
State must protect him. For the or- 
phan and waif the State owes that of 
which the child is deprived. and with- 
out which he cannot live as he should. 

There is no place in the social 
structure where there is greater need 
of a better knowledge of children’s 
needs than in the administration of 
justice to the wayward and erring chil- 
dren. 

The sacrifice of infant lives is 
nothing in comparison to the sacrifice 
of children to a life of crime by mis- 
taken methods of dealing with child 
offenders. 

It is this error in treatment, or neg- 
lect of any treatment, that has filled 
reform schools and prisons. 

Every child under sixteen is in the 
formative period of life, liable to com- 
mit grave mistakes, but only needing 
proper guidance to prevent the forma- 
tion of the permanent habit. The 
whole question is an educational one. 
The whole question must be handled 
by those with skill in seeing how to 
guide and train and encourage. 

Every question of child life is an 
educational question for either parent 
or child. It is building health and 
character. Faults and shortcomings 
are indications which the specialist in 
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child development knows how to meet. 
Blessed are the children whose whole 
lives are not wrecked because they 
did not meet one who could help them 
at the time when such help would have 
counted to eternity! 

The establishment of juvenile 
courts and the probation system has 
been the greatest step forward yet 
taken for safeguarding the dependent 
and wayward child. 

The Juvenile Court to reach its best 
in administration, however, needs to 
be under the guidance of those who 
believe in childhoods’ possibilities and 
who know how to bring them out. 

The requirements of the average 
court judge are knowledge of law, and 
ability to decide on the punishment 
mete for the offender. These require- 
ments are in no way qualifications for 
diagnosing the inner life of a child, 
and seeing how to strengthen it when 
needed. 

The jurisdiction of every juvenile 
court is of vital moment. It is there 
that the preventive work, the charac- 
ter building work may stop the mak- 
ing of criminals. 

Just as the ablest medical specialists 
are chosen to deal with health prob- 
lems, so it is necessary that the ablest 
specialists in child nurture shall be 
chosen to administer juvenile court 
and probation work. 

The efforts of the past have not 
efficiently met the need. 

Courts are continually increasing. 
Each year the work is more. Prisons 
are crowded far beyond their ca- 
pacity, largely through the utterly 
futile methods of treatment accorded 
to juvenile offenders. Home, Church, 
School and State are all in different 
degrees responsible for the fact that 
society has so many derelicts. 

The study of the contributing 
causes is one that has engaged the 
serious careful study of the National 
Congress of Mothers. These are the 
facts: 

More than half the work of Courts 
is in prosecution of violations of the 
command,—Thou Shalt Not Steal. 

Nearly half the work of the Courts 
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is in prosecution of crimes proceeding 
from lack of self-control. 

Nine-tenths of the offenders are 
boys. 

One-tenth girls. 

More than half the inmates of 
prisons and reform schools are serv- 
ing sentence for violation of the com- 
mand, Thou Shalt Not Steal. 

Nearly half the inmates of prisons 
and reform schools are serving sen- 
tences for inability to exercise self- 
control. 

More than eighty per cent. of the 
children coming under the hand of the 
law are mentally sound, normal chil- 
dren. 

It would seem to be time to take 
account of stock for there is surely 
inefficiency in treatment when crime 
steadily increases. 

Every one who is conversant with 
those who pass through the Courts 
knows that inefficient homes are 
largely responsible for the appearance 
of children and youth before the bar 
of justice. 


THE HOME’S RESPONSIBILITY 


The home is the greatest force for 
good or ill in the life of every child. 

The lack of definite constructive 
work of character building in the 
home is lacking, largely through par- 
ental ignorance as to the necessity 
for it and the way to do it. 

To help parents to have a construc- 
tive system of character building is 
the fundamental need in prevention 
of crime. Without that work in the 
home, recognized and understood as 
part of the duty of every parent, the 
work of courts cannot be decreased. 

The child is the victim, and the 
home one of the factors in his down- 
fall. 

Too long have parents felt they 
could force the State to train their 
wayward ones. Too long has the 
State attempted to take it from the 
parental hands, rather than to 
strengthen the home’s place by definite 
teaching of parental responsibility and 
efficiency. 
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The school must bear its share of 
responsibility for the children’s down- 
fall. It, too, has too readily passed 
over the erring child to the mercies of 
the court. Prosecutions rather than 
patient help to the troublesome ones 
have been developing, as force rather 
than guidance has become so domi- 
nant in school administration. It is 
not always the fault of the child that 
school is irksome to him. There are 
two sides to every question. Teachers 
who understand the children’s point of 
view and the means by which they 
may be led onward as well as they 
understand the subjects they are teach- 
ing, will surely meet the problem of 
the troublesome child without appeal 
to outside help. 

When force becomes necessary to 
hold children in school it is time to see 
where the system needs adjustment. 

The school should be able to handle 
every child coming under its care. It 
should equip itself to do so, for it is 
better qualified to do it than any court 
as constituted now. 

Next to the home, the church is re- 
sponsible for character building or 
guiding souls to the only source of 
strength and power for teaching God’s 
laws of life. Somehow their methods 
have not ‘been as effective in this as 
they should be. 

The National Congress of Mothers 
in its study of the methods used by 
churches earnestly recommends that, 
as the church has but a few hours 
a week with children, as parents 
have them all of the early years, and 
most of the time through childhood, 
to efficiently accomplish the desired 
end every church should have a par- 
ents’ association, alive, alert, and of 
real practical help in teaching parents 
the necessity of constructive training 
in God’s laws, and in methods of re- 
lating them to the daily events of life. 
This will be a more effective means 
of helping children than the Sunday 
School. it must be for child study, 
and in this the trained kindergartners 
have a message of real help to parents 
in character building. 

Every church with its cradle roll 
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should gather in the parents of the 
little ones. Every church should have 
a class for parents of adolescent chil- 
dren. Pay for the best instruction 
if necessary—nothing will count for 
more. 

The church in its home missionary 
work must make connection with the 
erring ones wherever they may be, for 
did not the Shepherd go after the 
sheep that went astray, never resting 
until it was safe in the fold? 

It is the little lambs the church 
needs to guard and guide so well as to 
prevent their going astray. The most 
effective way is through education of 
parents and helps to them. 

Think for one minute what it would 
mean to the world if the present gen- 
eration could learn self-control and 
honesty. Just those two _ lessons 
would do more to bring the world to 
wholesome, happy, safe living than any 
others that could be given. 


THE STATE’S RESPONSIBILITY 


All material interests are as nothing 
compared with the interest of helping 
American boys and girls to increase in 
numbers, in health, in true ideals of 
life. 

What America becomes ‘depends on 
this. Child-Welfare spells the future 
of any nation. 

In legislation for protection of child- 
hood mothers and fathers need to look 
over the entire field, over the entire 
nation, and see the weak places, the 
places that need strengthening. 

The country child pleading for 
equal advantages with the city child, 
the city child pleading for room and 
space and protection of childhood’s 
rights, the baby pleading for the 
chance to live, the boys all over the 
country pleading for the education 
which will set a single standard of 
morality, the erring ones pleading for 
treatment which will set them on the 
narrow way, the child bearing in 
heavy work the burden and care of 
adult life, the boys and girls pleading 
for homes secure against divorce; 
these are some of the questions the 
State must meet by just, comprehen- 
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sive, well-studied laws which will be 
put into action. 

Entire change of procedure for 
youthful offenders, entire change in 
procedure for the care of dependent 
and orphan children, is needed. 
Thoughtful fathers and mothers are 
required in bettering these conditions. 

The provision of education in home- 
making and child nurture which may 
be available for every one would pro- 
mote the child welfare more than all 
else. 

The parent-teacher association in 
church and school, the mothers’ cir- 
cles, mothers’ clinics in hospitals, all 
are agencies through which home 
education may be given to every one. 

The National Congress of Mothers 
has a great work to do in arousing 
everywhere the realization of chil- 
dren’s needs and childhood’s possibili- 
ties. It must ever call for organized 
parenthood. It must organize the 
forces that can best contribute to the 
data of home education and child nur- 
ture. It must study the most effec- 
tive methods of making such educa- 
tion universal. It must seek to estab- 
lish centres for training of specialists 
in child nurture to fill the many places 
greatly needing such service. It must 
strive for more practical education of 
boys and girls for life’s greatest re- 
sponsibilities It must ever recognize 
that to mothers God gave the bearing 
and nurture of His little ones, and 
that in working for them mothers are 
but fulfilling the work He has given 
them to do. 

With broader vision of the greater 
opportunities of parenthood and the 
higher possibilities of humanity, 
mothers, fathers and teachers must 
counsel together, and seek the wisdom 
to guide aright the little ones. 

No one underestimates the value 
and influence of a good mother. No 
one can estimate the value and in- 
fluence of the organized parenthood of 
a nation united for child study to pro- 
mote child welfare. 

May it reach out its protecting arms 
until every child feels the love and 
interest so necessary to his life and 
growth. 





Bad Housing Manufactures Crime 


By BERNARD J. NEWMAN 
Secretary Philadelphia Housing Commission 


Society has no right to take away 
the life of any child nor to consign 
him to an environment that depletes 
his vitality and undermines his moral 
nature; yet without a shadow of a 
doubt it is to-day guilty of both these 
offenses. It is not that it deliberately 
chooses to condemn a little one to 
either end. That would be too crude. 
But it permits conditions to develop 
that result in an unnecessary loss of 
life among children,—a loss that rivals 


in its horror the old time slaughter of 
the innocents. Added to this it per- 
mits many that do survive to be sub- 
jected to environmental conditions 
that are nothing less than manufac- 
tories for criminals. Few people know 
the cost of the slums in their own city. 
Such areas are outside the beaten 
paths and unless they are disclosed 
by social reformers are practically un- 
known lands. 

Every such area, however, houses 
people, men, women and children. 
Some. of these people live in cellars, 
others in attics. Some live in apart- 
ments of one room, where they cook, 
eat, sleep, wash their clothes, enter- 
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tain their friends, take care of their 
sick, and prepare their dead for burial. 
Often such families have 6 or 8 mem- 
bers. Occasionally they take in board- 
ers. As a rule, the sanitary conveni- 


ences are insufficient in number and 
crude in character, nuisance evils pre- 
vail. Frequently the buildings are old 
and dilapidated, with dirt floors, or 
dark, unventilated rooms that are shut 
away from the sunlight and outer air. 
They are at times damp and over-run 


with vermin. In such areas almost 
every condition acts upon the vitality 
and ambition of the people in a dis- 
astrous way. Hence the morbidity 
and the mortality rates are high, the 
deaths varying from 24 to 60 per thou- 
sand population. 

Here, too, crime flourishes. One 
intensive study of a Philadelphia 
block, one side of which is shown in 
the above picture, where all the fore- 
going evils were discovered, had a 
record of 629 arrests among 1106 peo- 
ple in three years. Omitting the 
babies in arms this meant one arrest 
for every four people each year for 
three years. Out of 13 alleys, none 
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over 7 feet wide, 10 sent children to 
the children’s court in 1910; 2 alleys 
sent every child. 

The reason for this rate of lawless- 
ness can be understood when one re- 
members that beside the insanitation 
mentioned above, the alley houses 
have no yards attached. The only 
playground for the little ones is in the 
alley or out upon the street. They 
have no place to let off their natural 
animal spirits. Their sense of “ mine” 
and “thine” is weak, owing to the 
community living forced upon them. 
Their conception of personal morals 
is lax because sights and sounds are 
forced upon their attention through 
the overcrowding of their homes with 
large families and numerous boarders 
in small rooms. Police supervision 
is necessarily poor because 65 of the 
155 houses have no street frontage. 
The people are not vicious nor bad but 
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their environment caters to their most 
debased instincts instead of their 
better natures. It has been estimated 
by workers among delinquent chil- 
dren in Philadelphia that about go per 
cent. of those taken to the Children’s 
Court come from bad environments. 
This is not unusual. It can be dupli- 
cated in every city where slums sink 
their poisonous fangs into human 
beings. The slum is the product of 
city neglect. Its continuance is due 
to civic ignorance and indifference. 
Its brood is a multitude of civic ills. 
Its death can follow a civic awaken- 
ing. But so long as it is permitted 
to control the destinies of hundreds 
and thousands of our boys and girls, 
the community and not the slum is 
the responsible criminal party, for the 
community, by its neglect, permits the 
slum to be a manufactory for sickness 
and crime. 
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Tue Chairman of Cu1Lp-WELFARE 
MAGAZINE in Massachusetts, Mrs. 
Lewis R. Hovey, has sent to all asso- 
ciations in Massachusetts the follow- 
ing letter, which she had printed. The 
letter is so good and the plan of work 
so easily used by other magazine 
chairmen that we are glad to pub- 
lish it. 

% HAVERHILL, Mass. 
My Dear 

Do you know one reason why the 
Parent-Teacher Associations have 
grown so rapidly in Massachusetts ? 

Because of the great helpfulness 
and educational value of the CHILD- 
WELFARE MAGAZINE. 

Where do the associations find ma- 
terial for their programs? 

In the CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE. 

How do the members know about 


what is being done in Parent-Teacher 
Associations all over the country? 

Only by reading the CHILp-WEL- 
FARE MAGAZINE. 

Who offers your association five 
one dollar subscriptions for seventy- 
five cents each? 

The CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE. 

Did you know that Massachusetts 
stands third in number of subscribers 
to the magazine? 

Will you not carefully consider this 
offer and benefit both yourselves and 
the subscription list of the CHILp- 
WELFARE MAGAZINE? 

Why should not Massachusetts have 
the largest subscription list of any 
State in the Union? 

Let us work together and “do it 
now.” 

Yours very sincerely. 





Good Mothers 


THE feminist who exclaimed impa- 
tiently that no woman ever became 
eminent by being a good mother is 
right. Doubtless she intended merely 
to express her own rebellion against 
Providence which made her a woman 
with a woman’s duties to perform, but 
she expressed also a great truth, and 
because it is the truth, the human race 
owes thanks to God. 

But it is not for the reasons assumed 
by the dissatisfied woman who ex- 
pressed it that it is true. It is not 
true because man does not hold a good 
mother in esteem. It is not true be- 
cause a good mother is not held to be 
the finest of God’s creations. It is 
true for the wonderfully glorius rea- 
son that good mothers are so numerous 
that one of them cannot gain eminence 
thereby. There are millions of good 
mothers in the world. They are to be 
found in every corner of the globe 
doing the greatest work assigned to 
any of the human race. For one good 
mother there are no plaudits from the 
world, because one good mother is the 
usual and not the exceptional thing. 
Men honor and glorify great men be- 
cause the really great men are few. 
They erect monuments of bronze to the 
noble and successful of their kind be- 
cause these men stand out from them- 
selves. They erect monuments of 
another kind, not to one or to a com- 
paratively few, but to all good 
mothers. They are set in the hearts 
of every honest man and woman, and 
the shrines are kept forever green in 
the memory of every human being. 
Honors are not heaped upon one good 
mother, but they are heaped upon mil- 
lions. History seldom records their 
names, because history is exclusive. It 
deals with the pomp and the show of 
the world and with those whose deeds 
have been exceptional, whose actions 


have made for change and progress 
that can be seen and noted. The good 
that good mothers do is of another 
kind. It cannot be analyzed and dis- 
sected for the world’s glorification. It 
is of the kind that is recorded only 
on the tablets of the angels of heaven, 
and the highest eminence there is re- 
served for them. 

No woman ever gained eminence by 
being a good mother! No, not as the 
world adjudges eminence. Neither has 
one of the innumerable showers which 
have moistened the parched earth and 
made it to blossom gained eminence; 
neither has the ray of sun,- which 
lighted the corner of the convict’s cell ; 
neither has the stream of moonlight 
which played softly upon the lovers; 
nor the waters of the earth, nor the 
harvest of the fields. They have all 
been accepted as the gift of Provi- 
dence, to be received as long as life 
shall last. They have been accepted 
without hurrah and fanfare, but 


quietly in a spirit of thanksgiving. 
Eminence! Selfishness and greed 
and cruel ambition of unusual mag- 


nitude have gained eminence. It is 
shared alike by traitor and patriot ; by 
the ambitious conqueror who has slain 
for glory and booty and the general 
who has slain in defense of the homes 
and firesides of his countrymen; by 
the inventor of gunpowder and the 
inventor of the printing press; by 
builder and by destroyer. Eminence! 
God postpone the day when any 
woman shall gain it by being a good 
mother. God postpone the day when 
she shall be so rare a thing that men 
will accord a single one eminence, and 
hasten the day when no woman will 
mourn that she is not given a place in 
history because of it—The Times 
Despatch, 

















Program for Parent-Teacher Associations for 
April 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three 
members of the association for each meeting.. They develop home talent, at 
the same time providing papers of highest value in child-nurture. They 
ensure a high standard for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider interest 
in child-welfare as the members learn of the movement throughout the 
world. 


First Topic (To be read by one member). 


GUIDING AND GUARDING THE CHILDREN OF THE NATION 
OR 
SoME POPULAR VIEWS ON Co-EDUCATION. 


Seconp Topic (To be assigned to another member). 


Wuat OTHER PARENTS’ ASSOCIATIONS ARE DOING. 
Information culled from State News. 


TuHIRD Topic (To be assigned to third member). 


CuRRENT NEws OF WORK FOR CHILD-WELFARE, gleaned from all 
sources, both local and international. 


The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
also offers a series of Loan Papers for program use. They are type- 
written. Each series may be kept for the season. The cost is $2.00. The 
papers may be assigned to a different member of the association for 
each meeting. They have been selected to meet the needs of parents and 
teachers in dealing with problems of child life at different stages of its 
development. Send to National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations, 906 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


A list of 25 books suitable for use of parents will be sent to those 
who desire it. A Circle of 25 members can have a valuable circulating 
library if each member can buy just one book. 
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Sane Eugenics 
By MAXIMILIAN P. E. GROSZMANN 


THE right of each child to be well- 
born has become generally recognized. 
In the polite forms of some of the old 
countries, a person is even addressed 
in such a manner that “ well-born ” 
almost assumes the function of a title. 
In Germany, better be sure to address 
your letters to “ Euer-Wohlgeboren ” 
or “ Euer-Hochwohlgeboren’”’ if you 
wish to be in good form. Of course, 
these are social distinctions that refer 
to the social standing of the family 
from which a person has sprung. The 
modern science, if it can so be called, 
of eugenics, tends to make “ well- 
born ” a matter of physical and mental 
health. A well-born child is one who 
is physically and mentally sound, and 
is not handicapped by hereditary or 
congenital burdens. 

In connection with the study of 
eugenics, a number of statements and 
suggestions have been made which are 
far-reaching, but which bear further 
scrutiny. It has been strongly advo- 


cated by them that marriages should 
be so regulated that the contracting 
parties must show a clean bill of health 


before they should be allowed to 
marry. It has been proposed that chil- 
dren and young people should be well 
educated and instructed in sex hy- 
giene, and in matters pertaining to the 
production of off-spring. It has been 
claimed that the reproduction of 
human stock should be regulated some- 
what in the same way as breeders of 
animal stock and of plants regulate 
their reproduction. It has been de- 
manded that mere passion and instinct 
should be weeded out, and that men 
and women should be taught to enter 
into the holy state of matrimony with 
open eyes and clear heads—perhaps 
with cool hearts. It has been main- 
tained that it is unwise to allow the 
defective members of society to re- 
produce their kind and advocate laws 
which would legalize the prevention of 
defective reproduction by sterilizing 
criminals and feeble-minded persons. 


Like all new and startling theories 
this thought of eugenics has won a 
large number of followers in a rela- 
tively short time. There has even been 
held an International Eugenics Con- 
gress in London a short while ago, the 
proceedings of which have been widely 
published. And some of the advocates 
of this theory have held forth at the 
recent International Congress on Hy- 
giene and Demography in Washing- 
ton. However, it would seem neces- 
sary to advise caution, and to suggest 
that the specious arguments so far 
presented should be further investi- 
gated before they can be accepted in 
full. 

Speaking first of the instruction of 
children and lessons in sex hygiene, 
I may be permitted to say that sex 
hygiene is not so important a matter 
as it seems. I fully agree with those 
who claim that ignorance and inno- 
cence are not identical and that it is 
not well to keep our children in the 
dark as to sex matters and the origin 
of their.own life. I have always been 
bitterly opposed to the time-honored 
method of telling children silly stories 
and of avoiding the issue. There is 
a great deal of false modesty on the 
part of parents and people in general, 
and I fully agree with the sentiment ° 
that children should grow up in knowl- 
edge rather than in ignorance. I have 
often enough expressed this view in 
public, and have followed it in my 
own practice. 

But it is equally wrong to think 
that he or she who knows, is by virtue 
of this knowledge better qualified to 
be virtuous than those who do not 
know. Virtue is a spiritual element, 
an emotional attitude, and it requires 
a different kind of education than 
mere training in sex hygiene. This 
is why education in sex matters must 
be very discreetly imparted, and why 
it has so many personal elements: 
why it depends so much upon tempera- 
ment, occasion and condition that it 
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cannot be handled like an ordinary 
school subject. I admit that school 
influences must co-operate in this 
spiritual education; and that wise 
teachers will be the best helpers of the 
parents in this task, but the foundation 
of moral education such as will have 
its bearing upon the sexual life of chil- 
dren must be laid in the home. I have 
rarely seen a saner statement than the 
one which Dr. C. B. Bardeen, Dean 
of the Medical School of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, made to the editor 
of the School Bulletin, and from which 
I quote these sentences : 

“T remember when in Baltimore be- 
ing much impressed with the truth of 
a remark made by Judge Morris, who 
had had to preside at a trial in which 
much testimony concerning the sex 
organs and their physiology had to be 
introduced. He said the trial made 
him quite uncomfortable ; that healthy 
people did not think much about the 
sex organs and he in all his life had 
not given them as much thought as 
during the trial and hoped he would 
not have to again. Curiosity, passion 
and idleness are the only features, out- 
side of medicine, that call attention to 
the sex glands; and of these the first 
two are the essential, the third being 
merely a contributing factor. Public 
talks to children will be pretty certain 
to arouse curiosity. They certainly 
will not subdue passion. In so far as 
curiosity concerning sex matters is 
spontaneous and natural, it may be 
best turned in legitimate directions by 
quiet private talks with pure-minded 
friends. Teachers who can arouse this 
kind of feeling of friendship should 
be the only ones to talk over sex with 
young children and young people and 
then only when the latter seek advice. 
On the other hand, every effort should 
be made to suppress all of the many 
features that arouse an unnatural and 
unhealthy interest in sex. So far as 
passion is concerned it can be con- 
trolled only by the habit of self-control 
and the right kind of personal ambi- 
tion, and these can best be cultivated 
in the young without reference to the 
physiology of sex.” 

Again as to regulating marriages, 
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it is a well-known fact that the more 
restrictions are cast around the con- 
tracting of marriage the stronger will 
be the tendency of illegitimate inter- 
course and the production of illegiti- 
mate children. Passion defies law. 
And passion, which is after all God- 
given, is sometimes wiser than law. 
Of course, I do not mean the mere low 
animal passion of sex gratification; 
but I mean that highest of all human 
passions, the theme of the songs of all 
human poets, and the dreams of all 
philosophers: love. How elemental 
this passion is, how it is the main- 
spring of all human actions and of all 
human progress, even the gentle Ger- 
man poet, Schiller, has recognized 
when he sang 


So lange, bis den Bau der Welt 
Philosophie zusammenhialt, 

Erhalt sie ihr Getriebe 

Durch Hunger und durch Liebe.” 


Love defies mere cold reasoning, 
and it is a question whether the in- 
stinct of love does not more often lead 
along the right path than the little bit 
of fragmentary reason which men can 
boast of. Reason is a spark of the 
divine fire true enough. But it is a 
very little spark as compared with 
God’s wisdom which has implanted in 
the human heart those three great 
things, Faith, Hope and Love, which 
cannot be defined in human terms. 
They are reverberations of the eternal 
in the human soul. After all has been 
said about the workaday virtue of the 
average philistine, it is an incontro- 
vertible fact that among the so-called 
illegitimate children there is an enor- 
mously large percentage of leading 
minds and falents. For law is a feeble 
substitute for right motive. It may 
be well to make at least an effort, un- 
successful as it may often be, to pre- 
vent the mating of a pure girl with a 
profligate or of persons of whom we 
could definitely state that they would 
transmit hereditary burdens to their 
offspring. But law will always be a 
feeble instrument in bringing about 
the proper matings. If the study of 


eugenics serves to bring about a new 
consciousness of the responsibility 
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which those incur who are about to 
give life to a new generation ; if it will 
stir up public conscience in the matter 
of purity and child-welfare; if it will 
educate the parents so that their sins 
will not be visited upon their children 
in the third and fourth generation: if 
it will do all that, it deserves our high- 
est sympathy and respect. But do not 
let us draw too hasty conclusions from 
imperfect premises, and do not let us 
endeavor to embody these hasty con- 
clusions too readily in legal forms 
which lack elasticity and which may 
defeat their own ends. 

For our knowledge of facts in the 
matters of heredity and the transmis- 
sion of characteristics is very incom- 
plete as yet and may perhaps always 
remain incomplete. The example 
taken from the breeding of animals 
and plants is not conclusive. Even if 
we were able at the present time to 
determine definitely what new kinds of 
animal or vegetable forms we wish to 
produce by cross-breeding, we must 
not forget that the purpose of such 
productions is purely utilitarian from 
the point of view of man who needs 
food and service. We are mainly con- 
cerned in certain physical qualities 
which we wish io produce in these 
animals and plants so that they may 
serve this utilitarian purpose. Intelli- 
gence, emotional and ethical causes are 
not considered. It is true efforts have 
been made to establish the family tree 
of a number of inmates of public in- 
stitutions, and to show that there is a 
very vicious heredity in some of these 
families. Even taking the charts thus 
prepared at their face value, we may 
have to admit that they are rarely com- 
plete and therefore not absolutely con- 
clusive, and in the worst of these fami- 
lies there has been a sprinkling of per- 
fectly normal individuals. It is well 
worth while to ponder over what Sir 
Ray Lankester has said in a signed 
article in the Daily Telegraph of Lon- 
don commenting on the recent Con- 
gress of Eugenics, and in which he 
claimed that a process of exterminat- 
ing the so-called undesirables might at 
the same time destroy important 
sources of genius and varied ability in 
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the race so purified. ‘ Man,” says Sir 
Ray, “has throughout all history set 
himself to oppose the laws of Natural 
Selection and the Survival of the Fit- 
test. He has prevented the destruc- 
tion of his less capable offspring, and 
he has resisted the selection of a 
strictly limited number precisely fitted 
to the natural conditions of the strug- 
gle for life and to take the place of 
the elders who vacate by death. This 
he has succeeded in doing by the aid 
of his ever-growing intelligence. He 
arranges new conditions or combina- 
tions in place of those once offered by 
nature. He discovers new foods, new 
protections, new powers. He rears the 
weak and sickly ; he even enables them 
to propagate and to transmit their 
weaknesses, their defects of body and 
brain, to new generations.” 

How is it, then, that mankind has 
not already become everywhere a dis- 
eased, broken-down, degenerate race? 
What will become of man in the 
future? Sir Ray goes over the evi- 
dence as to selective breeding in do- 
mesticated animals and he asserts that 
the variations thus produced are appar- 
ently accidental and certainly never 
can be predicted. “ It would indeed be 
a triumph of eugenics,” he says, “if 
the results of cross-breeding or selec- 
tive breeding could be accurately fore- 
told. But at the present,” he goes on 
to say, “we have no knowledge of 
how to produce desirable variations 
even in domestic animals; we have to 
wait upon chance or accident—that is 
to say, the action of causes of which 
we are ignorant. Darwin showed that 
certain conditions—such as abrupt 
change of food, the climate, the other 
surroundings of an animal or a plant— 
often result in marked variability in 
its offspring. Who would dare to 
select for beauty? It might mean an 
increase of stupidity. Who would 
venture to emphasize intellect or good 
digestion? Either might mean the 
accompaniment of some hideous de- 
fect. Man certainly could not with 
his present knowledge, undertake with 
any confidence the apportionment of 
mental and bodily qualities to future 
generations. The ‘Seething pot’ of 
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humanity is a strange and mysterious 
thing as it is. Until we know more 
we dare not undertake the flavoring of 
the contents.” 

How little we are justified to make 
off-hand assertions in regard to the 
effect of physical and neural diseases 
upon the status or social efficiency of 
an individual is evident from a study 
of genius’s debt to disease. Genius 
has often been compared with insan- 
ity, and sometimes has often been 
called closely related to fe2ble-minded- 
ness and mental defect. Nevertheless, 
if all mankind were of the average 
animal and neural health so vigorously 
advocated by some students of eugen- 
ics, we would possibly be without 
some of those wonderful minds who 
have given to the world the loftiest 
thoughts, the finest art and the highest 
emotional stimulus. Dr. Chas. B. 
Reed comes with the theory that the 
world is indebted for many of its lit- 
erary masterpieces to the presence of 
disease-produced poisons in_ the 
author’s blood. ‘We are not pre- 
pared at present to insist that toxins 
are essential to achievement, nor that 
an obscure toxin will convert medioc- 
rity into genius, but rather to suggest 
that the presence of such a substance 
in the circulation may, and does in 
many instances, accelerate and inten- 
sify the expression of existent intellec- 
tual tendencies,” writes Dr. Reed in 
the July Forum (New York). His 
argument is that many an author has 
attained eminence “ not in spite of a 
serious toxzmia, but possibly on ac- 
count of it ”’—the poison acting as a 
powerful stimulant to the brain and 
nervous system. In support of this 
theory he cites the instances of 
Macauley, Gibbon, Lytton, Landor, 
Milton, Defoe, Heine, J. Addington 
Symonds, Steventon, and many others. 
It may be instructive to some of us to 
read his article. But it has been shown 
long ago that the human race would 
hardly be what it is at present if it had 
not been for its neurotics. A highly 
sensitive nervous organism has cer- 
tainly its drawbacks for the individual 
and for his immediate family, but the 
world at large is the gainer by individ- 
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ual unhappiness and by the sacrifice 
of individual eugenics. 

We may even go a step farther and 
say that even if the statistics which 
have been collected by the students of 
eugenics were absolutely correct and 
complete, they would simply state 
average conditions. For example, the 
attempt has been made to show that 
the children of young parents as well 
as of old parents are more or less de- 
fective, and that only the children born 
of parents about 20 or 25 and below 
41 or so, have really stable health and 
sound mental qualities. This may or 
may not be true if asserted of the 
mass; but there are certainly a great 
many individual exceptions, and for 
their sake the averave figures must not 
be taken as a basis for legal provisions. 
Notable persons of advanced age have 
become the parents of fine hearty chil- 
dren. It is mainly the result of mod- 
ern economic pressure that people hesi- 
tate to marry until a later age. 

If we consider these facts, we shall 
become more wary than we would be 
otherwise in regard to the prevention 
of what has been called the reproduc- 
tion of the unfit. We may, and cer- 
tainly are justified, relegate the 
feeble-minded and abnormal, includ- 
ing the criminal, into institutions 
under custodial care, so that they 
would be out of harm’s way, and not 
be a danger to society. In these in- 
stances, care may be taken that the 
two sexes do not intermingle to the 
danger point. To make doubly sure, 
we may sterilize the low-grade imbe- 
ciles and the low-grade criminals. If 
a very clear history of hereditary effect 
is established, we may even apply such 
surgical means to some higher grade 
abnormals. Such measures, however, 
should be under the direction of a very 
competent board of experts, whoshould 
have similar power to the Commission 
in Lunacy established in most states. 
The decision of such a board will be 
carefully made, and every evidence 
will be weighed in the balance. For 
we have as yet no absolutely reliable 
tests for the classification of mental 
and moral defects. Many a confirmed 
criminal is the victim of circumstances, 
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and might have been a power for good 
if his special case had been understood 
while he was a child; we know of 
thieves who have stolen and defrauded 
for years for the sake of giving char- 
ity, and many a mentally defective 
may have lost his intellectual powers 
through accident or disease, such as 
may not prevent him from having nor- 
mal offspring. In some instances, chil- 
dren even of defective parents may 
revert to the ancestral normal type. 
In other instances we are dealing with 
individuals representing different 
stages of racial development. In 
our rapid advance to higher levels of 
culture, many have not been able to 
keep pace and have fallen behind, so 
that they are lost in the race, although 
they are normal in their way and may 
beget children perfectly capable of 
entering into competition with more 
modern types of men. Much study is 
as yet needed to establish the status 
of each individual fully. 

That the study of eugenics is a vital 
one I am far from denying. Even 


with its excrescences, modern eugenics 
has done much towards stirring up 


schools, educators, medical men, social 
workers and the general public. It 
oftentimes requires an over statement 
of facts to get a hearing which would 
be denied a moderate and conservative 
statement. The reading public is used 
to headlines and some of our work of 
reform has to be begun with a headline 
method, but the real scientific work 
can and must not be done in such a 
manner. It requires patience, minute 
and painful investigations, leading to- 
wards the cautious formulation of 
laws and practical suggestions which 
will be the expression of such laws. 

To have a sane study of eugenics, 
we must first of all have a national 
system of vital statistics. A careful 
recording of births and deaths and 
their accompanying circumstances 
should be kept, including as much of 
the parental history as possible. Dr. 
Cressy L. Wilbur, Chief Statistician 
of the U. S. Bureau of the Census, 
deserves credit for his vigorous activ- 
ity in establishing standard forms for 
such registration, under the authority 
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of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. This registration should not 
be local merely but should be under 
the direction of the State and federal 
authorities, so that the family history 
of any individual may be followed up 
at any time. Without such careful 
registration it would seem impossible 
to evolve reliable family trees and de- 
termine hereditary conditions. Charts 
prepared without this background 
registration can never be complete 
and must depend a great deal upon 
heresay and guess-work. Work of 
this kind may be greatly helped if 
the physicians in working up a case of 
disease brought to their notice would 
make it a point not only to establish 
to the best of their opportunity the 
anamnesis and etiology of each case, 
but would consider carefully heredi- 
tary and congenital causes in connec- 
tion with the data furnished by these 
vital statistics, which should be made 
easily accessible. Professional dis- 
cretion will of course prevent them 
from making the facts thus discovered 
public; but it seems justifiable to ex- 
pect their co-operation if necessary by 
legal provisions in those cases of grave 
defect where the State and the com- 
munity have a deep interest in the de- 
termining influences of the life condi- 
tions of an individual. The commis- 
sion, of which I have made mention 
before, should have full power to ob- 
tain all the information on the case 
in question which could be had from 
anywhere. 

Another step which is required will 
be the development of proper methods 
of testing, which would include 
physiological function as well as men- 
tal capacity and aptitude. The co- 
operation of the medical fraternity, 
with the pedagogue and the psycholo- 
gist is necessary to establish the proper 
criteria of such investigations. Meth- 
ods of testing like the Binet scale of 
intelligence and also my own schedule 
of individual child study are as yet 
only tentative. They may form a basis 
of further study and point the way; 
but they require considerable testing 
out, modification and improvement be- 
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fore they can be conclusive in their 
findings. 

And then, of course, it is imperative 
to be sure as to what we are talking 
about when we speak about defectives, 
feeble-minded, criminals, or when we 
try to establish a standard of normal 
health and growth mentally and 
physically. We have as yet no gen- 
erally accepted classification of types 
and no common terminology. It has 
been my privilege to suggest one in 
which I have endeavored to show the 
perspective of the problem. But no- 
body is keener alive to the imperfec- 
tions of this tentative scheme of classi- 
fication than the author himself. 

Out of such careful study and re- 
search we may gradually evolve lead- 
ing principles which will help us to 
establish a real sane science of 
eugenics. 

Meanwhile, we may make the ap- 
peal to parents that they should un- 
derstand that parenthood is a respon- 
sible function, and a privilege which 
must not be too lightly assumed. We 
must make them aware that they are 
themselves mostly to be blamed for 
their disappointments in their chil- 
dren. They must be made to feel that 
their duty is not only to themselves, 
yea, not even to their children alone, 
but to the community and to society 
of which these children are to be mem- 
bers and which these children are sup- 
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posed to develop along the line of 
rational human progress; that their 
duty is towards God who has given 
them the blessing of love and of off- 
spring and who has thus given them 
a sacred trust which is nobler and 
weightier than the gratification of 
their individual desire, passion or am- 
bition, 

And let it be this further appeal to 
the community : eugenics 1s not merely 
a matter of heredity, but also of en- 
vironment. Hereditary and congeni- 
tal conditions are often determined by 
the environment in which the parents 
live and have their being. If we can 
clean up our cities and remove the 
physical and moral filth from them; 
if we may have cleaner hearts and 
cleaner politics; if we may have hon- 
esty and mercy in business and in our 
personal dealings with our fellow- 
men; if we may remove that soul-kill- 
ing economic pressure which results 
in class hatred and social strife ; if we 
may have that subtle and purifying in- 
fluence of a healthy environment, and 
the inspiration of great ideals perme- 
ating such an environment; then the 
time will come when our children will 
be well-born in the best sense of the 
word; well-born and well-living ; heirs 
to a past which is great and noble, 
and makers of a better mankind which 
rises to ever higher levels of civiliza- 
tion and righteousness. 


Teach The Child 


What do we do when we teach the child? 
We put a thought that is sweet and mild, 
Into a mind that is waiting for seed, 

Into a heart that has never felt greed. 

The man with such thoughts is never be- 
guiled, 

For we teach the man when we teach the 
child. 


What do we do when we teach the child? 
We take the treasures which may be piled 
In gospel, or Psalm, or prophet’s lore, 

And transform them all into golden ore 
Of character which cannot be reviled; 


The strong man comes from the well-taught 
child. 


What do we do when we teach the child? 
We take the nature, untamed and wild, 
And mold it into a life serene, 
With heart and will and judgment clean; 
We make the man who is undefiled 
When we teach as we ought the little child. 


What do we do when we teach the child? 
We plant the truth, where the undefiled, 
Our Lord and Master, said freedom 
makes, 
Through knowledge, true freedom comes 
and takes 
Its place, and dominates passion wild; 
We have saved the man when we’ve saved 
the child. 
—Anon. 





Child-Welfare Day 


Tue Child-Welfare Campaign, of 
which Mrs. David O. Mears is chair- 
man, includes the observance of Feb- 
ruary 17th as Child-Welfare Day. 
Mrs. Mears has given earnest work 
in conducting this campaign, and is 
interested to know in how many circles 
it was observed. Those who have 
sent reports of their observance of 
the day are given below. 

Mrs. Mears heads the contributions 
for the National work with a gift of 
$200, in memory of her daughter, 
Miss Helen Grinnell Mears, whose 
love and interest in the Congress was 
shown in so many ways. In the send- 
ing out of the literature for the 
Child-Welfare Campaign she was 
always her mother’s helper, and 
one of her last wishes was that her 
mother should continue this important 
work for child-welfare. 

Mrs. Mears’ gift “In Memoriam ” 
is suggestive to others of one way 
they may promote child-welfare in 
its widest sense. 


The work of the Congress is pre- 


ventive, not remedial. It seeks causes 
prejudicial to child development and 
then works to remove those causes. 
In this way it can most effectively 
promote better opportunities for the 
Childhood of the Race. 

The Holyoke District Conference 
of Parent-Teacher - Associations con- 
tributed $28.30 to the National Con- 
gress in observance of Child-Welfare 
Day. 


IDAHO: 


The annual celebration of Child- 
Welfare Day, under the auspices of 
the Idaho Branch National Congress 
of Mothers, is likely to be remembered 
with satisfaction by those present who 
heard the lecture, ‘‘ The Billion Dollar 
Baby,” by Doctor Wheate. 

It is not too much to say that this 
lecture marks a notable departure in 
its presentation of the potential value 
of a man grown from a properly bred 
and born baby. It was a masterly 
presentation of the practical facts 


which determine the course of a hu- 
man life under a given condition, and 
the course of such lives in the aggre- 
gate which go to make up human 
society. He discussed the rearing of 
“a better baby for a better race” as 
a matter of business,—the chiefest 
business of the human family, and 
succeeded in putting it in such manner 
as to leave no room for doubt of the 
astounding expense to society as its 
penalty for rearing a defective one. 
The esthetic sense of a young mother 
with her first-born would be shocked 
at any suggestion of sordid money in 
exchange for her baby; but her baby 
has a very definite commercial worth, 
both to herself and to the community. 
Indeed, there are abundant prece- 
dents for associating a definite money 
value with our babies; courts of jus- 
tice frequently have been called on to 
determine a cash equivalent for the 
loss of a baby. Economists are able 
to supply us with the estimated eco- 
nomic value of a baby of either sex in 
civilized communities, by determining 
its probable longevity based on actual 
physical condition, family history, 
heredity, and environment, and its 
subsequent probable earning potenti- 
alities ; in other words, its capacity to 
contribute to human welfare. 

“If during any one century of his- 
tory, society had directed as much 
effort to effective solution of its own 
racial problems as it has to improv- 
ing a breed of hogs, it would now oc- 
cupy a plane of mental, moral, and 
spiritual eminence from which it 
would view with distrust any sugges- 
tion denying the right to existence of 
a prospective well-bred and well-born 
human _ offspring.” Te nto 
fundamental error responsible for our 
disappointment hitherto in this pro- 
ductive field of human endeavor is 
due to our neglect of the principles 
and practice of this elemental science. 
We have steadfastly overlooked the 
vital fact that the proper study of 
mankind is man. We congratulate 
ourselves on our achievements in the 
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study of material things; and are so 
impressed with results, that we find no 
incentive to concentrate on the more 
important and laudable study of 
methods for improving ourselves as 
an order of creation. We have been 
content to believe that a beneficent 
Creator assumes all responsibility for 
our physical and intellectual state, and 
that interference with his prerogatives 
would be sacrilegious presumption. 
All our penal establishments, our 
asylums of various characters, our re- 
formatories, our eleemosynary insti- 
tutions, poor farms—throughout the 
entire list of correctives and charities 
of whatever name or origin—are mute 
but monumental evidences of human 
inefficiency. The present necessity for 
their existence constitutes a glaring 
indictment against race delinquency. 
Have you never thought it over in 
this light? It is my purpose to dis- 
cuss a better baby without undue sen- 
timent, and deal with it chiefly as a 
commercial asset of government, and, 
in so doing, demonstrate that the baby 
of a passing generation has caused a 
financial deficit of a billion dollars a 
year, because of its racial deficiencies. 

The criminologist defines any 
vicious or radical deviation from the 
established moral code as crime, and 
has taught society to view the perpe- 
trator as a willful and malicious dis- 
turber of our peace and security, 
wholly blamable and justifiably an- 
swerable for his misdeeds, and has 
prescribed a long and involved list of 
remedies for his treatment. The 
eugenist diagnoses his condition dif- 
ferently ; he regards the afflicted indi- 
vidual as diseased, and prescribes an 
ethical, scientific, and eminently prac- 
tical preventive treatment; and like 
many of the recent achievements of 
preventive medical and __ sanitary 
science in other fields, proposes meas- 
ures for the complete eradication of 
the evil in time. Physicians recognize 
disease as a morbid process that may 
be acute and self-limited, or may be 
chronic and incurable; it may, like- 
wise, be acquired at any time after 
birth, or it may be congenital and due 
to inherited or transmitted causes 
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from parentage. The treatment of 
disease, which was the chief occupa- 
tion of the physician as we have known 
him in the past, will become a minor 
incident in his broader field of useful- 
ness, and its relative importance will 
exist chiefly as a historical reminder 
of the service he rendered to his race 
in easing its burdens of body and 
mind during its days of bondage in 
ignorance and neglect. In that fu- 
ture day you will look to him for 
prevention rather than for the treat- 
ment of disease.” 


New York: 


The Albany Mothers’ Club cele- 
brated Child-Welfare Day and sent a 
contribution of $6.75 to the National 
Congress of Mothers as a birthday 
offering. 

TENNESSEE ! 

Child-Welfare Day was observed by 

the 18 Parent-Teacher Associations 


of Nashville by a general rally in the 
High School Building. Mrs. John 


Gule is president of the youngest 


Parent-Teacher Association in Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. The school has only 
the first, second and third grades. It 
was the first association in Knoxville 
to observe Child-Welfare Day. The 
mothers and teachers were at home to 
the patrons and friends of the school. 
Dr. E. E. Rall, of the University of 
Tennessee, was the principal speaker. 
There was splendid music, and, alto- 
gether, it was most interesting and 
helpful. 

The Silver Offering for the Na- 
tional Congress amounted to $4.75. 
We hope it to do much better next 
year. 


WASHINGTON: 


Olympia members of the Mother’s 
Congress celebrated Child-Welfare 
Day by meeting together. Mrs. C. E. 
3earl, chairman of Parent-Teacher 
Association, sent a letter to each asso- 
ciation in the state urging observance 
of Child-Welfare Day, and suggesting 
that a substantial birthday gift be sent 
to the National Congress of Mothers 
for the child-welfare work. 








Aims and Purposes of National Congress of Mothers 


To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, opportunities 
to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
co-operate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the impres- 
sionable years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and criminals. 

To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches childhood 
in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to co-operate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be tried 
in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special officers, 
whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of confirm the 
child in evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the blameless, 
dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which will so speedily 
reduce our taxes, reduce Our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institutions for 
correction and reform. 

The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to become 
a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which can only 
be attained through the individual homes. 
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the public conscience to the advisability of 
dressing school-girls in a simple and sensible 
manner. 


COLORADO 
Colorado Mothers Working for Simple 


Dress for School Girls—Co-operation 
with Board of Health in Prevention of 
Contagion—School Luncheons are Con- 
sidered—Dances in City Auditorium 
to be Chaperoned—Pueblo Elects 
Fathers as Presidents of Parent- 
Teacher Associations 
Judging by the press notices and the car- 
toons, the Colorado Congress has awakened 


The Denver District has inaugurated a 
movement, by which the leading fashion 
magazines, the manufacturers, wholesalers 
and retailers of the country will be asked 
to co-operate with the Congress in securing 
simple and sensible styles in dress for 
women and girls. 

One of the most important things accom- 
plished by Dr. Jeannette Bolles and the 
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Council of Presidents and Educational 
Committee, was the meeting between them 
and Dr. Oscar Hays, City Health Com- 
missioner, to produce a better understand- 
ing of city health regulations as regards 
contagious diseases and quarantine. It was 
resolved that twelve physicians: be asked 
to volunteer their services in different dis- 
tricts in examining and passing upon chil- 
dren during and after contagion, thus re- 
lieving the over-taxed inadequate city 
health office and the school principal. Dr. 
Hays also agreed to post health regula- 
tions in schools and public places and to 
send out lecturers to Mothers’ Circles. 

The Congress will co-operate with the 
Commissioner to make an early fight 
against the fly this spring. 

The next subject for discussion in the 
Council of Presidents will be ‘‘ School 
lunches.” Representatives from the differ- 
ent high schools are requested to report 
upon the facilities for procuring lunches at 
the schools and to investigate the desir- 
ability of school cafeterias as they are con- 
ducted in other cities. 

For some time, municipal dances have 
been held in the City auditorium. Several 
unfortunate cases, resulting from a lack of 
proper supervision, have caused the Con- 
gress to see that unless something was done 
to better conditions, the moral influence 
would be vicious to our young people. 

Accordingly a committee from the City 
and State Congress was sent to the Com- 
missioner to offer a protest. As a result, 
all dances in the Auditorium were pro- 
hibited. The Congress felt this was de- 
priving the young people, who could not 
have other forms of amusement, of their 
needed recreation. The Committee asked 
that the Auditorium be re-opened to public 
dances but that an Inspector of Amuse- 
ments be appointed to supervise them. 
This is about to be accomplished. 

The Pueblo District reports show that 
the circles are growing in size and interest. 
It was decided, there, to elect, as an officer, 
in each Parent and Teachers’ circle, a man, 
who has children attending the public 
schools, in an endeavor to interest the men 
in the Parent-Teacher Associations. The 
smaller cities are doing excellent active 
work, instructively and in civic betterment. 

Little circles are springing up in new and 
small towns throughout the state. Inquiries 
are continually pouring in upon our State 
President, Mrs. Fred Dick, asking her how 
to form new circles. 

It is gratifying to our membership to see 
and feel the growing influence which the 
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Congress is wielding upon the public senti- 
ment and conscience. It is an acknowledged 
power for good and is so recognized by the 
people and the press. Standing, as it does, 
without party affiliations, it is appreciated 
for its unselfish, altruistic attitude and is 
accomplishing things which are of in- 
estimable value to the people. 


DELAWARE 


The annual convention of the Delaware 
branch National Congress of Mothers was 
held in Middletown, March 27, in the 
Century Club House. State Commissioner 
of Education Wagner wishes to have a 
parent-teacher association organized in 
every school in the State, and is promoting 
such organization by telling the people how 
much such an organization means for the 
schools. Seaford has the last parent- 
teacher association, having organized the 
last of February with Mrs. Ella Emery 
as president. 


ILLINOIS 


The Mid-Winter Conference of Illinois 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations was held at Bloomington, 
Tuesday; February 3, 1914, in the High 
School Building, Mrs. R. R. Ausmus, 
President League of Bloomington Parent- 
Teacher Clubs, presiding. The address of 
welcome was given by Professor J. K. 
Stableton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Bloomington. ‘“ A Few of the Best Things 
Parent-Teacher Associations Have Accom- 
plished,” was the topic presented by Mrs. 
Charles W. Blodgett, Vice-President Illinois 
Congress of Mothers. “ What is the Test 
of Success in a Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion?” was discussed by Mrs. Orville T. 
Bright, Chairman Parent-Teacher Exten- 
sion Committee Illinois Congress of 
Mothers. The evening session was held 
at Emerson School Building, Mrs. Charles 
W. Blodgett, presiding. Folk dancing by 
children from Bloomington Schools was 
enjoyed. “The Woman’s Vote in Its 
Relation to Child Welfare” was discussed 
by Mrs. William B. Owen, Chairman 
Parent-Teacher Section, State Teachers’ 
Association. A social hour and refresh- 
ments, with music by the High School 
orchestra, closed the conference. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Western Massachusetts—District Con- 
ference of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions , 
Interest in the organization of Parent- 

Teacher Associations in central and western 
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Massachusetts has been increasing for the 
past two or three years under the leadership 
of Mrs. Sumner H. Whitten, one of the 
vice-presidents of the Massachusetts Branch 
of the National Congress. 

The time had come in the opinion of 
many to take steps toward extending the 
knowledge and stimulating an interest in 
the work, and to this end a District Con- 
ference was held in Holyoke on February 
thirteenth and fourteenth at the Highland 
Grammar School building. This place was 
particularly well adapted to a gathering of 
this kind, since Mr. John A. Callahan has 
always been helpful in any association 
work, being the first principal in this sec- 
tion to encourage organization. The build- 
ing, with its fine hall and unusual collection 
of art treasures, made a most interesting 
place of meeting. 

The wisdom and necessity of holding 
conferences of parents and educators has 
been found to be even more essential than 
those of teachers alone; and so few are 
able to avail themselves of the splendid 
enthusiasm and inspiration that comes from 
attending State and national conventions 
that these district conferences can be made 
to strengthen the associations and be the 
means of many new organizations. 

For this occasion an unusually strong 
program was arranged, with Mrs. Milton 
P. Higgins, State President, and many men 
prominent in school affairs as speakers. 
Superintendent of Schools T. Francis Mc- 
Sherry is a warm friend of the movement 
and his address at the opening session on 
“School Extension ”’ emphasized that there 
is nothing more important or more in the 
public eye to-day than that of school ex- 
tension as exemplified in parent-teacher 
associations. He then touched upon all 
forms of school extension: also stating 
why superintendents should help and en- 
courage rather than oppose them. “The 
school complains of a lack of home train- 
ing of the child, and the home complains 
that it is not satisfied with what the school 
is doing for the child, and because the home 
has shifted so much of its responsibility on 
to the school, antagonism has oftentimes 
resulted, 

“The work of the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation is especially valuable here and also 
in the kindergarten, where it becomes the 
link between the home and the school.” 

Mr. McSherry said “One of the weak 
points in the public schools to-day is the 
lack of mora] education. Character forma- 
tion is neglected. There is nothing so 
important in life as good character. People 
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may have riches and possess abundant 
knowledge, but there is nothing that can 
compare with good character, which makes 
the good citizen.” ‘ 

Superintendent John C. Brooks of 
Natick, Mass., gave an impressive address 
on “‘ The Greatest Thing in the World— 
Mother Love.” 

Mr. Brooks is southern born, with a deep 
reverence for his ancestry and gifted as an 
orator. He opened with a description of 
the battlefield of Gettysburg, the search 
of a mother for her wounded soldier son 
and the difficulties she surmounted in nurs- 
ing him back to life. The story of Lincoln 
was used and a glowing tribute to the 
mother of this great man. Superintendent 
Brooks referred to all the laws and organi- 
zations from the public schools to the child 
labor laws and playground movement as all 
exemplifying this same spirit in tending to 
uplift the race. In closing he said, “ This 
passion of Mother Love, while universal, is 
the most beautiful of the passions: the 
only altruistic and unselfish passion.” 

The Roll-Call of Associations, which in- 
cluded 5 from Westfield, 3 from Spring- 
field, 2 from Greenfield, 1 Bernardston, 1 
Shelburne Falls, 1 Whately, 1 So. Deer- 
field, 6 North Adams, 1 So. Hadley Falls, 
5 Holyoke, 1 Orange, 1 West -Springfield, 
was answered by all delegates rising as 
their name was called and a contribution 
presented by the president of each, to the 
National Child Welfare Campaign Fund. 
The total amount received was twenty- 
eight dollars and thirty cents ($28.30). 

An unusual and instructive feature of 
this conference was the exhibits in the 
rear of the hall and in several of the school 
rooms. 

The Tuberculosis Association had a dis- 
play of educational material and statistics 
with map showing location of cases. The 
Holyoke Infant Hygiene Association 
showed its work through milk stations, 
clinics, and home instruction. A model 
set of infants’ clothing, with the pail and 
nursing bottles of various sizes used, with 
samples of order cards, history cards, etc., 
were shown with statistic cards and 
photographs. 

The playground booth showed excellent 
examples of manual work and beautiful 
photographs of groups at work and play, 
also of folk-dancing. 

A display of the public-school work for 
feeble-minded children was in charge of 
Miss Frances Cheney of Springfield, who 
has a more than state-wide reputation. 

The “ Teachers’ Helpers” booth had 
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been arranged by Miss Bessie Skinner of 
South Hadley Falls and showed minerals, 
grains and manufactures from all over the 
country. Miss Skinner has carried this 
method of teaching geography, history and 
sometimes language, further than anyone 
in this part of the State. 

There were two kindergarten exhibits. 

The Saturday session was interfered with 
by the arrival during the night of one of 
the worst blizzards that has swept New 
England in twenty years. But even though 
the drifts piled high the weather-man 
failed to put the Parent-Teacher Confer- 
ence on CHILD-WELFARE “completely out 
of business” as one paper stated. About 
twenty-five women and men (where there 
would have been two hundred) plodded 
through the snow and managed to carry 
out the major portion of the program with 
splendid results for those who were privi- 
leged to be present. 

Mrs. M. P. Higgins and Mrs. Chas. A. 
Chase presided. The principal address was 
one on Sex Hygiene by Mrs. J. C. O’Brien 
of Greenfield. This paper created an 
unusual amount of interesting and en- 
lightening discussion and was an able 
presentation of a most vital subject of 
to-day. 

The bili providing for dependent 
mothers and the new child labor laws 
were discussed at length and with profit 
to many who did not understand them. 

Reports were read from all associations 
whose representatives were able to be 
present. 

The meeting adjourned at noon to the 
Highland Methodist Church, where lunch 
was served by the King’s Daughters. When 
ex-alderman W. L. Foote announced that 
it would be impossible for anyone to leave 
the church either by taxi-cab or carriage 
for two hours, the program was carried 
out, especially as Superintendent W. P. 
Abbott had faithfully fought his way 
through nearly two miles of drifts to keep 
his appointment. Mr. Abbott had been four 
hours getting from Greenfield: but after 
his lunch, was ready to enter with great 
enthusiasm into the spirit of the meeting 
and in a very informal yet earnest manner 
gave one of the most directly helpful talks 
and discussions of the entire conference. 

He spoke on “ What we can do from a 
superintendent’s point of view” and asked 
especially for a keener appreciation of the 
value of the habits of regularity, obedience, 
honesty and reliability. Emphasized the 
need of very practical talks at meetings. 
Advocated strongly the school savings as 
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teaching the most valuable lesson of thrift, 
also the making of schools the social 
centers. 

The employment of the school visitor was 
approved and an appeal for a more intimate 
acquaintance with the teacher as well as 
her work, 

The discussion following these sugges- 
tions seemed to show a feeling that there 
would be more benefit to the community in 
the employment of more men in the upper 
grades of the grammar schools. 

When the ex-alderman announced that 
there was just one carriage available in the 
city and the elements had become so strenu- 
ous that to remain longer would not be 
without danger of becoming snowbound 
in the church, the meeting adjourned, dis- 
appointed only that’ so few had been privi- 
leged to profit by the stimulating and in- 
spiring intercourse of the day. 

To have battled with Nature in one of her 
most relentless moods and have won the 
day from utter failure was a victory in 
which all found intense pleasure and satis- 
faction and so for the first time we ask a 
few columns of the valuable space in 
Cuitp-WELFARE MAGAZINE that those so 
unfortunate as not to have been with us 
shall, as they have been promised, find here 
why numbers do not always or alone spell 
success, 


PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS PARTICIPAT- 
ING IN DISTRICT CONFERENCE 
Greenfield : 

The Mothers’ Club of Greenfield was 
organized in 1907 at the call of the Super- 
intendent of Schools. 

Since that time it has increased in interest 
and membership and an active part taken in 
all matters pertaining to child life. 

The subjects discussed at meetings have 
always had a very vital relation to the home, 
family and civic life and time given at each 
to promoting sociability and acquaintance. 

The club has paid for the equipment of 
the domestic science college connected with 
the school, with dishes and silverware. 
Soup and cocoa prepared in this department 
were served to pupils bringing noon lunches. 
Forty dollars were contributed to the boys’ 
athletic association. A Polish boy suffer- 
ing with hip disease has been under a Boston 
specialist’s treatment at the expense of the 
club and a deaf and dumb girl clothed and 
sent to a special school. Loyalty to all the 
interests of the State organizations has been 
marked. The Massachusetts State Conven- 
tion held in Greenfield in 1912 gave an 
impetus to the work. The club will defray 








the expense of sending the president to 
Washington in April, 1914. 

Working with the Superintendent of 
Schools in carrying out his suggestions has 
shown results. 

A Neighbors’ Day was held in January 
when associations in adjoining towns, the 
D. A. R. and Woman’s Club were brought 
together to learn of each other’s work. 

Eight dollars was donated to buy tooth 
brushes for those not owning them. 

The club believes that the physical as well 
as the mental and moral needs of the child 
should be its concern through its Relief 
Committee. 

Much warm and suitable clothing has 
been furnished, Christmas boxes sent to 
five families and flowers to the sick. 

Hot cocoa is furnished in four buildings 
where a large number bring cold lunches 
or are under-nourished. The materials and 
labor are furnished by women living near 
the school, for which they are paid by the 
club. “First aid” cabinets will be placed 
in fourteen buildings. 

The President and Superintendent of 
Schools have organized the first Parent- 
Teacher Association at the Green River 
School with Mrs. Katherine Dunnigan as 
President. 

Sales of various kinds, birthday offer- 
ings, penny collections for flowers and a 
chain of silver teas are some of the means 
of adding to the treasury. 

The advisory committee is made up of 
nine representative men of the town. There 
are 126 paid members with $116.00 in the 
treasury ; but better than members or money 
is the spirit manifested by the members of 
encouragement, sympathy and support. 

(Signed) 
Mrs. J. ENSIGN WEATHERWAX, 
President 


South Deerfield, Whately, Bernardston, 
Shelburne Falls: 
Mrs. C. S. Richardson gave the report 
for Greenfield’s Neighbor Associations. 


These are rural communities with largely 
the same problems. 

Their membership fees are the same, also 
their methods of raising money, with the 
exception of the Bernardston Parent- 
Teachers Association. 

The South Deerfield Club organized with 
eight members and now has 40. They have 
given thirty dollars to the playground of 
the new school building. Their great 
problem is the Polish element; these chil- 
dren are filling the rural schools and the 
mothers are anxious to reach the home life 
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of these children who must associate with 
their own. While they feel they have not 
done much visible work, it must be suc- 
cessful when it reaches the hearts of 
women and inspires them to become better 
mothers; and the fact of having a living, 
growing club in touch with the world 
movement for CHILD-WELFARE, means much 
to those who know the town and the diffi- 
culty of establishing new ideas. 

In Whately there are 24 members doing 
practically the same work in the homes, 
and trying to bring more parents in sym- 
pathy with the teachers and their work 
rather than to criticize them. 

Father Gallin of South Deerfield gave an 
address to parents—to a large number for 
a town its size, over 100 being present. 

Mrs. Sumner Whitten, one of the state 
vice-presidents, came with inspiration and 
helpfulness from which they are making 
plans for the future. 

At Bernardston, as a Parent-Teacher 
Association they have .the co-operation of 
the teachers and churches. 

They are fortunate in having for a 
president Rev. Mary Whitney, a writer and 
student for many years in Cambridge, Bos- 
ton and New York, on those subjects which 
to-day are classed under that one word 
Eugenics, but which thirty years ago were 
only discussed behind closed doors by 
scientists. Mrs. Whitney has _ written 
valuable pamphlets on vital questions for 
young women and young men, as well as 
one on “ Honor between Men and Women.” 

This Association has about 30 members, 
and aims, not so much to raise money, as to 
encourage and aid all civic work. Finding 
their young people were being taken out of 
town through the great craze for dancing 
which seems to be passing over the country 
at present, they secured the services of a 
good teacher and are offering this form of 
entertainment at home. They are becom- 
ing an influential organization in the town. 
The President will be glad to make ap- 
pointments to speak for clubs and asso- 
ciations. 

The Shelburne Falls Association has in- 
creased its memership from 13 to 35 and 
the teachers and churches are working 
with the parents as never before. They 
have helped on school playground develop- 
ment with remarkable success, enlisting 
the children in making a tennis-court for 
the older children, and games in the 
manual department for the younger ones. 
The money divided with another school 
gave them basket-ball. These games had 
a tendency to create better feeling between 
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the two schools and was accomplished with 
the use of much ingenuity and $10 in 
money. 

The Parent Teacher Associations are 
working with the teachers, while Mothers’ 
Clubs have a problem in winning their 
support, though working along the same 
lines, which does seem to prove that there 
is something in a name. 


Springfield : 

The White Street School Mothers’ Club, 
organized in October, 1910, with 55 mem- 
bers, for the purpose of perfecting a better 
co-operation between teachers and mothers, 
has now an active membership of 165. 

Meetings are held in the school building 
with an average attendance of 125. Six 
meetings are held during the school year, 
two of which are open to the fathers. 
Topics pertaining to the welfare of the 
child, and of particular interest to the 
teacher and parent, have been discussed by 
some of the foremost ministers and physi- 
cians of the city and by well known educa- 
tors of the state. The address is followed 
by a social hour with different forms of 
entertainment, and refreshments. 

We have a flower fund, supported by 
penny contributions at the meetings, and 
flowers, with a message of sympathy and 
cheer, are sent to the members who are ill 
or in sorrow, over sixty bouquets being 
distributed last year. 

Funds, in addition to the annual dues, are 
raised by a Ways and Means Committee, 
which has turned in over a hundred dollars 
each year, being the proceeds from candy 
and food sales, fairs, suppers and plays 
given in the school building. This money 
has been used to beautify and benefit the 
school with pictures, vases, screens, plants, 
toy cabinet for the kindergarten, as well as 
a-mimeograph and a medicine cabinet well 
equipped with simple remedies. Contribu- 
tions have also been made to deserving 
charitable organizations, and to some desti- 
tute families in our midst. 

Classes in dressmaking and millinery 
started this year have proved a successful 
venture, and we feel that our Club has not 
only succeeded in its original purpose, but 
has taught the mother to see her child 
from the teacher’s view point, has assured 
the teacher of the hearty co-operation of 
the parent, and has provided evenings of 
recreation, combined with talks of vital 
importance to parents, for tired mothers 
whose interest and appreciation is con- 
stantly increasing. 

With larger accommodations our Club 
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would easily enroll over 200 members, and 
it has proved to be an intellectual and 
social center, the influence of which is 
felt throughout this section of our city. 
Mrs. C. W. BuIss, 
White Street School Mothers’ Club. 


Lincoln School Mothers’ Club was 
started three years ago. The Club had a 
small beginning but has now a member- 
ship of 125. The Principal, Mrs. Rice, and 
all the mothers in the school are members 
of the Club. 

The Open Air School, which takes care 
of thirty-five children who would otherwise 
be excluded from the public schools on 
account of their physical condition, is con- 
nected with Lincoln School. They are 
bountifully cared for and are given three 
nutritious meals every day, so at least they 
have a chance of getting strong and be- 
coming useful citizens. 

The Open Air School owes its beginning 
to the Anti-Tuberculous Society. It costs 
about $200 per month to pay its ex- 
penses. The first of January the city took 
over the expenses of the school. Between 
October and January it was hard getting 
money enough to run the school as the 
Anti-Tuberculous Society had decided to 
drop it. Our Club paid the living expenses 
(about fifty dollars) for the. month of 
October. 

We have many open window rooms at 
Lincoln School and find most of the 
parents and teachers in favor of them. 
We have cheese-cloth screens to be used in 
extreme or very stormy weather, and the 
floors are always warm. 

We take pride in having the Open Air 
School part of us and help as much as we 
can with money or gifts for its support. 

Our Club was the first in the city to 
make a stand for cleaner school buildings— 
it is a long story but I will only say that 
after quite a struggle we got the extra 
janitor service for our own school and 
for all the schools in the city. 

Last year we bought a Victrola, so that 
the children could hear the best music 
possible—it cost $150 and was quite a tax 
on our always slender resources. To pay 
for it we gave a Victrola concert, charging 
ten cents admission—we raised $40. A 
little later we had a Carnival with many 
booths and side-shows and a quick-lunch 
counter which was almost a_ perfect 
imitation of any station lunch-counter—we 
cleared that evening about $120. 

We have home-made food and candy 
sales which have proved quite successful. 
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Our meetings are held once a month and 
we try to give our mothers as pleasant a 
time as possible—sometimes we have an 
evening entertainment. We have music, 
reading, a travel talk by Miss Loring or 
perhaps a lecture. There is always a 
kindergarten teacher in attendance to care 
for the young children who could not be 
left at home and there are always delicious 
refreshments. 

Perhaps our most successful meetings 
are those in which the children take part in 
the entertainment, with folk-dancing, sing- 
ing or other music. 

There is a folk-dancing class for the 
mothers this year, with a splendid teacher 
in charge and it costs each mother only ten 
cents a lesson. 

We are trying now to start a girls’ club 
to help the girls who have had to leave 
school and go to work. 

We would be glad of.any suggestions 
which would make our Club more helpful 
to us all. 

HeLten DEANE LenuureE, President, 

261 No. Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


Forest Park Mothers’ Club: 

Three years ago I invited four good 
mothers to my house with the thought of 
organizing a Mothers’ Club, that we 
might be better mothers. The organiza- 
tion was perfected with thirteen charter 
members. Later in October, I912, we 
joined the National Congress of Mothers 
that we might, by learning what other 
Mothers’ Clubs are doing, and by broaden- 
ing our own interests, be the best mothers. 

Since then we have had at our open 
meetings such speakers as Dr. George E. 
Dawson, Ph. D., on “Mental Types in 
Children.” Miss Emma E. Fall—(at that 
time woman probation officer in Spring- 
field) on “ What You Can Do To Help,” 
Dr. Clarice Parsons, on Public Health and 
the New Moral Awakening; Mrs. Barney 
of the Forest Park Library, on Books for 
Children. She also gave a reading from 
Susan Cheney’s book, “As a Twig is 
Bent.” Later Mrs. Barney prepared a 
typewritten list for each member of the 
Club of desirable books for mothers under 
the general title, “Child Culture from 
many Sides ;” Miss Claribel Smith, a prac- 
tising lawyer of our city, gave us an ad- 
dress on “ What every Woman should know 
about Business”—laws in reference to 
usual matters of every day life, and others, 
concerning husband and wife, contract, 
wills, etc.; Rev. Woodman Bradbury of 
Cambridge, an address on “ Education for 
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Life.” Our club now has a membership of 
twenty-three, limited to twenty-five—just 
a comfortable number to be entertained in 
ahome. It has, I am sure, promoted a feel- 
ing of fellowship among the members, and 
by helping us to hold the ideal of being 
the best kind of mothers in its fullest inter- 
pretation we are making the two hours 
spent together twice a month worth while. 
We have three members who are also 
members of the White Street Mothers’ 
Club. We are so entirely different that they 
felt it would be interesting and helpful to 
hold membership in both. 


North Adams: 

There are six grade schools in the City 
of North Adams. In each one of them 
has been organized a branch of the Parent- 
Teacher Association. These societies are 
all flourishing and active and report satis- 
factory progress. All agree that the 
parents and the teachers are understand- 
ing each other better than ever before, 
and working together with less friction 
and more satisfactory results. Regular 
monthly meetings are held in each of these 
schools, sometimes taking the form of 
afternoon teas for the mothers, where 
vexing questions are talked over and help- 
ful suggestions made. 

Sometimes larger meetings are held in 
the evening, when the fathers come, too, 
and interesting discussions occur. In one 
of these meetings the question, “ What 
shall we do with our boys” brought an 
inspiring hour where a lively discussion 
was carried on not only by the Superintend- 
ent of Schools and the Principal of the 
Normal School, but also by parents of 
various nationalties and by the pastor of 
the Colored Church. At another meeting 
the mothers, enjoying afternoon tea to- 
gether, voted to send a committee to the 
authorities to ask for a better inforcement 
of the curfew law. 

In one of these Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions an entertainment was given which 
netted $100.00 for their treasury. This 
Association offers a fine prize to the room 
which shall be represented by the most 
mothers at their meetings. Here, too, 
various local physicians have given talks 
on health questions, and business men have 
explained civic problems. They have had 
also a talk from the District Nurse on the 
proper care of infants. 

In another school the association has 
looked into sanitary conditions in the 
school building, and conditions which 
might have affected seriously the health 
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of the pupils have been corrected. In still 
another branch, mothers have met to sew 
for poor children, and plans are made to 
raise money for the purchase of playground 
apparatus. 

Mothers seem more and more inclined 
to talk over their perplexities and are 
gaining inspirations from these talks. The 
subject of safe-guarding the reading of the 
boys and girls brought out many good 
thoughts and also gave entirely new ideas 
to some mothers who had never thought 
of this before. 

The effect of this Association upon the 
teachers is not often brought out in any 
report, but it is quite true that the careless 
teachers are made more careful because 
the eye of the Association is upon them. 
and careful, painstaking teachers have 
more courage because they know that they 
will be sustained. 

The foreign mother, scarcely yet master- 
ing the new tongue—striving to adjust her- 
self to new conditions—she is the one 
hardest to reach and still most in need of 
the help of this Society. In North Adams 
we have many of these foreign born 
mothers. They come to our meetings and 
it is something of a triumph when they ask 
or answer a question. “I like—to—know” 
said one of them, “what I do with little 
boy—so keep him good.” How shall we 
answer that question for her—we American 
mothers and teachers who grapple with all 
sorts of hard questions and write papers 
galore on the questions of the day. “ How 
to make the little boy good.” 

If the Parent-Teacher Associations all 
over this land could help mother and 
teacher—foreign or native born—to answer 
this one question, all the world would unite 
to do them honor. 

Mrs. E. A. McMILtrn, 
President Central Council. 


WHAT THE HOLYOKE ASSOCIATIONS ARE 
DOING 


June 6, 1911, there was organized at the 
Highland Grammar School the first of the 
Holyoke Parent-Teacher Associations. The 
next year, October 7th, the Ingleside Asso- 
ciation was formed, followed by the Spring- 
dale in February, 1913. 

Ingleside has thirty members; Spring- 
dale 63 active and 25 associate; and the 
Highland, 123. 

The first and last mentioned hold regular 
meetings one afternoon every month, with 
an occasional evening gathering. The 
Ingleside Association meets every two 
months in the evening. 
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We have had interesting speakers, good 
papers, fine music (furnished for the most 
part by the pupils), and a social time with 
refreshments. 

Our school auditoriums have also been 
opened as social centers, and we have met 
with great success in the financial as well 
as the social undertaking. 

Upon -Ingleside’s first appearance, De- 
cember 17, 1912, they held a children’s 
entertainment, followed by presentation of 
gifts to the teachers, and a cake sale. They 
have also had a whist party, a concert and 
lecture, and last week another card party 
with fifty tables in play. Several fine 
educational pictures have been presented 
to the school by this association. 

Springdale has had several evening meet- 
ings for men and women, and a reception 
and dance for parents and teachers. They 
have had gas lighting installed in the build- 
ing, and the mothers and children have 
purchased a small Victrola. 

The Highland Association has had 
several evening meetings with speakers and 
a musical program, a suffragette play by 
members of Grade Nine under the direc- 
tion of the assistant principal, followed by 
an informal dance for the young people; 
and a few weeks ago a fine concert by 
out of town and local artists, under the 
combined auspices of the School and the 
Parent-Teacher Association. It has also 
added to its treasury by a cake sale, and 
has found the sale of ice-cream cones at 
the evening social affairs very profitable. 
The Association has purchased a kitchen- 
ette outfit for use at its afternoon teas, 
and has contributed toward the purchase of 
the school Victrola. 

Each circle has endeavored to draw 
closer the ties between home and school, 
to interest and help the mothers, and in 
some cases calls have been made upon the 
sick. We trust Holyoke may have in some 
measure assisted in the passage of the 
Widowed Mothers’ Pension Bill, through 
correspondence with our senator and repre- 
sentatives. 

In all our work we have had the gener- 
ous support of teachers and principals, our 
superintendent of schools and school board, 
and of the press; and we thank them in 
the name of the children, who belong to 
us all. 

The Mothers’ Club of the Kirtland 
School, organized in September, 1o11, 
while not a Parent-Teacher Association, has 
ten members who belong to the National 
Congress. They have an afternoon meet- 
ing every month, with an average attend- 
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ance of twenty five, helpful talks and a 
social time. 

It would seem appropriate at this time 
to mention the first of all the mothers’ 
clubs in Holyoke, in which many of us re- 
ceived our first impetus toward the move- 
ment for Cuimp-WeELFARE, The Mothers’ 
Club of the Y. W. C. A., founded in 1907, 
and affiliated with the National Congress. 
They have no regular paid-in membership, 
but hold meetings every month, with 
speakers on subjects near to home life, and 
have a social cup of tea after the lecture. 
This club took up the study of Infant 
Mortality, which resulted in the establish- 
ment in 1911 of a Municipal Milk Station 
and organization of the Holyoke Infant 
Hygiene Association, which controls the 
work. 

On January 16, 1914, the officers of the 
various Parent-Teacher Associations, their 
school principals and two representatives 
from each circle appointed by its president, 
met with the Superintendent of Schools at 
the rooms of the Board of Education, and 
organized a Central Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations, of which the execu- 
tive committee is composed of the presi- 
dents, the superintendent of schools, and a 
member of the school board. 

A committee has been appointed to in- 
vestigate the best methods of school house- 
keeping, and to report to the Council. 

Through this Central Council we hope 
for still more effective work, and to extend 
it in other schools where it seems advisable. 

Each individual association has its work- 
ing plan for the future. One president has 
a dream of a reading-room for the boys 
and girls, a debating club for the men, and 
a class in home nursing for the mothers 
and older girls. 

We all hope for added numbers, added 
interest and greater efficiency. Our policy 
is constructive rather than destructive; and 
while the results may not appear large, we 
shall endeavor to do well what we under- 
take, and to make our influence for the 
welfare of the child felt in our homes, 
our schools, and throughout Holyoke. 

GERTRUDE F. Foote. 


MISSOURI 


Second Annual Convention in Spring- 
field—Maplewood “ Doing Things ’’— 
Dozier School Largest Meetings. 

The Missouri Branch of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations will hold its second annual 
meeting for CuH1Lp-WELFARE at Springfield, 
Missouri, April 15, 16, and 17, 1914. 
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SESSIONS 


There will be seven sessions, the first on 
the evening of the 15th, devoted to ad- 
dresses of welcome, three meetings on 


Thursday, April 16th, and three meetings 
held on Friday, April 17. Trains returning 
to Kansas City and St. Louis on Friday, 
April 17, directly after the evening meeting. 

Those desiring earlier train can leave 
shortly after midday. 


ENTERTAIN MENT 


Officers, delegates or alternates, associate 
members and those participating in the 
program will be entertained in the homes 
of the members of the Mothers’ Council. 

At the first meeting following this notice, 
club presidents are urged to call the atten- 
tion of the members of their organization 
to the necessity of a speedy decision con- 
cerning the appointment of delegates and 
others who are to attend from their circle, 
so that all entitled may receive entertain- 
ment. 

Send promptly all names of those ap- 
pointed to Mrs. Ellen Baxter, Chairman 
of General Arrangements, 3935 Castleman 
Ave., St. Louis. 

The Springfield hostesses must be given 
sufficient time in which to plan for their 
guests and for this reason no names will 
be received for entertainment after April 
9, 1914. 

REPRESENTATION 


Art. VI, Sec. I of the Constitution: 
Each Circle in the State shall be entitled 
to send to the Conventions of the Missouri 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations for circles of ten or more its 
President, or her Representative and one 
Delegate. For Circles of twenty-five or 
more the President or her Representative 
and two Delegates; for fifty or more, the 
President or her Representative and four 
Delegates; and one additional Delegate for 
each one hundred members thereafter. , 

Art. V, Sec. I. Circles in the State shall 
pay annually to the treasurer of the Mis- 
souri Congress ten cents per capita. 

CREDENTIALS 

The credential card must be signed by 
your Club President or Secretary and pre- 
sented in person to the credential com- 
mittee, who will be stationed at the door 
of the convention room throughout the 
evening and first day of the convention. 


PROGRAM PRELIMINARIES 


“The Moral Education of the Child in 
the Home and School” is the subject of an 
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address to be given by Dr. John Withers, 
President of Harris Teachers’ College, St. 
Louis. Mr. W. T. Carrington of the State 
Normal School at Springfield, and Miss 
Estelle Hind of the State Normal Practice- 
School and other able authorities will dis- 
cuss, most interestingly, topics of vital im- 
portance relating to CHILD-WELFARE. 

There will be a conference of Presidents 
and a model organization meeting followed 
by discussion. 

Chorus music by the school children, an 
automobile ride and a reception are among 
the pleasant social features to be antici- 
pated. 

Election of officers will be held on the 
afternoon of Thursday, the 16th. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Exceptionally good train service is fur- 
nished by the Frisco Lines from St. Louis 
and Kansas City to Springfield; also from 
Joplin and other. cities and towns in 
Missouri. 

The Springfield Mothers’ Circles and 
Parent-Teacher Associations have recently 
caused an objectionable moving picture film 
to be removed from one of the best picture 
show and vaudeville houses in the city. 

For more than a year the members of the 
Mothers’ Congress have been serving on 
this censorship board, but it is seldom 
they have had complaint to make—because 
the owners of the moving picture theatres 
realize that there is co-operation among 


ithe different organizations and that they 


must have clean shows. They have no 
preference for immorality—the public de- 
cides what the shows must be. Not one 
mother—but all mothers working together 
can regulate the dance halls, moving picture 
shows, and all places of amusement, if 
they will only work systematically and 
enthusiastically. Springfield mothers have 
clearly demonstrated this fact, and the re- 
sults have been most satisfactory. 

The Phelps School Mothers’ Club pur- 
chased a new sewing machine for the Do- 
mestic Science room. 

The McDaniel Mothers’ Circle (organ- 
ized five months) raised $80.00 and pur- 
chased sewing machines, books, charts, 
plastacine, raffia and other much needed 
materials for the school. 

A large globe, also purchased by the 
Mothers’ Circle of this school is trans- 
ferred from one room to another accord- 
ing to which one has the largest number 
of mothers represented at the Mothers’ 
Meeting. And a “First Aid” cabinet has 


been installed for emergency use in case 
of accidents. 

All mothers realize how convenient such 
things are and are ever ready and anxious 
to help make the work lighter and more 
pleasant 1n the school rooms—for teacher 
as well as for the child. And the school 
without a Mothers’ Circle or a Parent- 
Teacher Association will soon realize it is 
falling behind. Many are now asking the 
mothers and fathers of their district to 
organize. 

One of the most wide-awake Circles of 
recent organization in the State is the 
Maplewood Parent-Teacher Association. 

With a membership of about fifty ener- 
getic and enthusiastic fathers, mothers and 
teachers they have demonstrated the value 
of organized effort. 

They have secured the establishment of 
a branch library in Maplewood, all books 
being furnished by Central Library of St. 
Louis, the requirements being that they 
secure a librarian and fifty subscribers who 
would pay $1 each a year for its services. 
In a very short time the $50.00 was turned 
over to the St. Louis Library and from the 
first of October to the first of March 
almost 2000 books and magazines had been 
in use by the citizens and school children 
of Maplewood from the St. Louis Library 
through the Maplewood branch station. 

Provision has been made for the care and 
entertainment of both the children in the 
school and those at home under school 
age, during the hours of the mothers’ meet- 
ing in the play-room or playground at the 
school building. 

Games will be taught, play properly di- 
rected, stories told and songs sung. This 
is made possible by the association and is 
without cost. Thus giving a play party for 
the children and at the same time an 
opportunity for an uplifting afternoon for 
the mothers. 

A class in physical culture is being 
organized for mothers and daughters—and 
all girls from sixth grade through high 
school are invited to enroll. Instruction 
will be tempered to suit the physical needs 
of individuals to correct habits and over- 
come weaknesses or defects. 

And last but by no means least of all the 
good things this organization is doing is 
their activity in spreadng news of local, 
State and national CHitp-WeELFARE work: 
and the efficient president with her co- 
workers are editing three and four columns 
each week in their representative news- 
paper. Struggling Circles, read the accom- 
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plishments of this organization of fifty 
members in a small town. 

The Dozier School Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation is to be commended for its splen- 
did work. Two hundred and fifty fathers, 
mothers and teachers responded to the 
letter sent out by the Secretary, urging 
their presence. The Dozier school is now 
the largest organization in St. Louis be- 
longing to the National Congress of 
Mothers, and the principal and teachers 
are congratulating themselves that they 
can, once each month, look into the faces 
of the fathers and mothers of their 
charges. 

The Home Economics Club and the St. 
Louis Division of the Missouri Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
were instrumental in securing the services 
of Mrs, Margaret Stannard of the Garland 
School of Home Making of Boston to 
lecture for them March, 4th. Four or 
five hundred mothers and teachers assem- 
bled in the auditorium of Central High 
School to hear her tell in an interesting 
manner her “ Experiment in the Education 
of Girls.” 


NEW YORK 


At the request of the Superintendent of 
Education, the State President, Mrs. Henry 
Osgood Holland, addressed at Corning in 
February a mass meeting of parents in the 
High School auditorium and assisted in 
forming a Parent-Teacher Association. 
More than one hundred charter members 
were enrolled, and a spirit of earnestness 
and enthusiasm was evidenced. 

The six Parent-Teacher Clubs of Hor- 
nell, held their annual meeting February 
5th, in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium. Dr. 
Redman, Superintendent of Education in 
Hornell, presided. The State President 
addressed the meeting on “ The Citizens of 
the Next Generation.” In closing the meet- 
ing, Dr. Redman set as the goal for this 
year in Hornell, 1ooo parents enrolled in 
the Parent-Teacher Associations. The 
following morning Mrs. Holland addressed 
the High School students, and later the 
winter conference of Rural Teachers held 
in the Court house. 

In the city of Poughkeepsie there are 
eight Parent-Teacher Associations, taking 
as their special civic work the support of a 
Milk Station and the payment of the 
salaries of three nurses. This broad work 
spells out consecration to the cause of 
childhood. 

The city of Binghamton, with its six 
clubs, is doing a splendid work in sending 
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milk daily to the primary grades in the 
schools. 

Gloversville and Ithaca have organized 
Parent-Teacher Associations recently in all 
their schools, and are making excellent 
progress. Gloversville is preparing to hold 
a mass meeting of parents, March 30, when 
the State President will address them. 

The Mothers’ Club of Hudson Falls will 
entertain the Mothers’ Club of Glenns 
Falls and the Mothers’ Club of Fort 
Edward, on the occasion of the visit of the 
State President, April 2. 

All the educational and philanthropic 
clubs of Syracuse, as well as the city offi- 
cials, have united to plan a program for a 
Civic Evening in the New High School 
Building, Friday, April 3, at which time 
Mrs. George M. Turner, Recording Secre- 
tary of the Mothers’ Assembly of the State 
of New York, will give a stereopticon nature 
talk, entitled, “In The Wake of the Blue 
Bird.” Mrs. Henry Osgood Holland, State 
President, will give an address on “ The 
Modern Home and the School of To-day,” 
and Superintendent Dr. Henry D. Hervey 
of Auburn, will speak on the Practical 
Value of Parent-Teacher Associations. 

The spring meeting of the Executive 
Board will be held in the city of Albany, 
March 31 and April 1. The Mothers’ Club 
of Albany will entertain the visiting mem- 
bers of the Executive, and the President 
of the Albany Club. Mrs. W. W. Lenox 
will give a reception in her own home, in 
their honor. The Executives will be honor 
guests at the reception given in honor of 
the new Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
John H. Finley, in the auditorium of the 
State Education Building. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


A splendid Parent-Teacher Association 
was formed in the Lincoln school in Valley 
City in February. Forty-four mothers 
joined at the first meeting. The teachers 
are enthusiastic and think they can easily 
raise the number to 75 or I00. 


OREGON 


During Cuitp-WELFARE Week, a flag sale 
was carried on in Oregon that resulted in 
financial returns that will relieve the ex- 
hausted purse of the State organization. 
Flags were on sale at all the prominent 
stores in Portland, the hotels and the de- 
pots. The women of the Congress worked 
faithfully and-the Parent-Teacher circles 
in the 52 city organizations each organized 
working corps and sold in their districts. 
Twenty cities outside of Portland carried 
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on sales, a number of these being clubs 
other than Parent-Teacher circles. From 
these various resources came back as a re- 
sult of the sales about twelve hundred 
dollars net, and with this money two aims 
are to be accomplished this year. All of 
the money coming from out of Portland 
is to go back to the State in extension work 
while the Parents’ Education Bureau will 
be sustained with the money secured by 
the city sale. 

A “ Made in Oregon” banquet is to be 
given by the Congress, when many of the 
prominent educators of the State will speak 
At this banquet the circles outside of Port- 
land in the State are to be represented and 
give reports of how they sold their flags. 

The Oregon branch of Congress, follow- 
ing methods outlined by the Press, Educa- 
tion, Literature and Extension Committees, 
is sending out a set of letters to each 
county, which are bringing results. First 
the Press Committee takes up with the 
local papers of each county the matter of 
getting its copy printed; the Educational 
Committee at the same time corresponds 
with the superintendents of county and 
city, and the Extension and Literature Com- 
mittees see that closely upon the heels of 
this will follow material of value for 
organization and_ reading. From La 
Grande, Union County, come reports of 
enthusiastic organizations. Pendleton 
Umatilla County, on Child Welfare Day 
sold $104.00 worth of flags. Ashland, in 
southern Oregon, has two _ flourishing 
circles and is about to organize another. 
These circles held a Children’s Industrial 
Fair lasting three days. There were eight 
hundred entries. Special attention is being 
given to playground equipment and to fur- 
nishing pictures, rest rooms and pianos in 
the school houses. 

The Juvenile Court Committee of the 
Oregon Congress of Mothers is taking a 
keen interest in the work of the court. 

Frequent visits to the court sessions and 
to the Detention Home are made by 
Members of the Committee, and the Chair- 
man has visited the State Training School 
for Boys and The State Industrial Home 
for Girls at Salem since being appointed. 

Meetings are held every month. A paper 
is read on some phase of Juvenile Court 
work. We are diligently studying “Ten 
Years of Juvenile Courts” published by the 
Survey. 

The committee is co-operating with the 
Prisoners’ Aid Society of Oregon and the 
Advisory Board of the Detention Home 
(the chairman being also a member of the 
latter named board) regarding the disposi- 
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tion of our Juvenile prisoners. Our problem 
has been laid before Judge Lindsey and we 
are eagerly awaiting his reply. 

The Juvenile Court in Portland, Oregon, 
is a part of the Circuit Court, and is in 
no way connected with the Parents’ Edu- 
cational Bureau of Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


An entertainment which Mrs. Alfred C. 
Balch ably managed for the benefit of the 
Congress was held in the ballroom of the 
Bellevue-Stratford hotel, Phila, in March. 
Professional and amateur talent made up 
the program, which opened and closed by 
selections by a stringed orchestra and harp. 

The Harrisburg Child-Welfare Associa- 
tion and the Boyertown Association are 
new members in the Congress, as a result 
of the organization visits made by Mrs. 
H. H. Birney in her recent tour of the 
State. 

During the month of March, Mrs. 
Walter Leroy Smith has been engaged in 
organization work, having had - engage- 
ments in twenty-one counties before be- 
ginning the campaign. 

On March 18th, Mrs. Anna Steese Rich- 
ardson, National Chairman of Child Hy- 
giene, addressed the Congress members in 
Philadelphia. 

The semi-annual meeting of the State 
Council will be held April 30, at 1302 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia. To this meet- 
ing presidents of all clubs or her repre- 
sentative are invited. 

Miss Margaret Maguire, one of the best 
known supervising principals in Philadel- 
phia, has become a member of the Educa- 
tion Committee. 

Mrs. Charles F. Emerson of Titusville. 
Mrs. Jennie Griffiths of Easton, and Mrs. 
W. Archibald McClean of Gettysburg, were 
appointed as State delegates to the Inter- 
national Congress in April. 

The place and time of the next annual 
meeting is now under consideration and 
suggestions are in order from those wish- 
ing to send opinion to the board meeting 
Reports from Gettysburg tell of the com- 
memoration of Child Welfare Day, by a 
special meeting and an illustrated lecture at 
the high school. A gift of $20 was made 
to the orchestra of the school by a citizen 
of the town. 

The teachers of the Seventh and Eighth 
Grades in the schools gave a surprise 
Valentine party to the children, February 
14th. ‘ 

Particular interest is being given to the 
children in the Court, and Dr. Lightner 
Witmer of the psychological department, 
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University of Pennsylvania, has been asked 
to visit Gettysburg and examine certain of 
these children, the disposal of whose cases 
are now perplexing those having them in 
charge. A series of addresses on social and 
moral topics are being given in the Gettys- 
burg Association this winter. If Publicity 
Chairmen in the various associations will 
forward reports to 1302 Spruce Street, 
these will later go to the Macazine. for 
publication. 


TENNESSEE 
The eighteen Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions and Mothers’ Clubs in Nashville 


observed the first two weeks in February 
in promoting the interest of Child Wel- 
fare in city and throughout the State. 
During those two weeks seven joint meet- 
ings were held and the ministers of our 
city gave splendid lectures along Child 
Welfare lines. Under the able leadership 
of Mrs. Cornelia Babsdale as General 
Chairman and Mrs. Y. W. Haley, Chair- 
man of Finance, the meetings were a 
general success. There was good attend- 
ance, great enthusiasm has been aroused 
and much inspiration received. A general 
rally of the eighteen circles was held in 
our new home—Fogg High School build- 
ing, on February 17, the anniversary of 
the founding of the National Congress of 
Mothers, as a final Child Welfare meeting. 
Every one interested in the children of 
the city was invited to participate. Every 
association throughout the State was 
earnestly requested to observe February 
17th as Child Welfare Day. The bond 
which binds these associations so closely 
together (our children) was awakened by 
these meetings and a new interest aroused 
which will bring together from all parts 
of our State mothers and educators to 
attend the State Congress, which is to be 
held in our beautiful city of Knoxville, 
March 27-28, in the Lyceum Building. 
Mrs. Fred Roberts of Knoxville is 
General Chairman of management. 


VERMONT. 


The parent-teacher associations of the 
various buildings are doing most efficient 
work and deserve the thanks and co-opera- 
tion of the Board. The fact that 439 per 
sons have visited the different schools since 
the beginning of the school year must be 
encouraging to teachers and pupils alike. 
The Dana School Association had a talk 
upon Spinal Curvature and the Cause, by 
Mrs. Sherbourne. The Watkins Avenue As- 
sociation gave a victrola concert of Italian 
music for the children. The Dana School 
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is still working for its playground. All the 
parent-teacher associations had Lincoln Day 
exercises, There are now thirty associa- 
tions in the State and more forming. Mr. 
Locke, Superintendent of Rutland Schools, 
says the school plant should be available for 
the fullest development of the social and 
civic life of the city. The school-house 
should become the social center of the 
neighborhood; playground associations 
should be encouraged. Vocation schools 
for the needy should be opened; evening 
and continuation schools for adults should 
be maintained. 


WASHINGTON 


Child Welfare Day was celebrated by the 
Olympia members of the Mothers’ Con- 
gress, by a meeting held in the First 
Presbyterian Church. There was a marked 
interest in the program, particularly in the 
reading of a letter from the National 
President and the addresses by Governor 
Ernest Leister and Rev. Duncan Macleod 
of Tacoma. 

Governor Lister praised the women ot 
Olympia for the work in which they were 
engaged and said that the foundation of 
our government rested on good citizenship 
and our future citizens would be the prod- 
ucts of our homes and our schools. Each 
person, he said, owed something to the 
world besides looking after his own inter- 
ests, which was selfishness, and what was 
wanted was a citizenship that would do its 
part in the work that was for the general 
good, and for this reason he congratulated 
those present and the women of Olympia 
for the good work that they were doing, 
and said that they would see the good 
results in the future. The governor said 
that the children in the State training 
school were there because there had been 
a lack of the proper training in the home 
and that it should be the duty of every 
good citizen to see, not alone that there 
was good training in his or her own home, 
but in the home of the neighbor as well. 

Dr. Duncan Macleod said that children 
have the right to be born right, without 
stigma, and should be properly housed, 
clothed and fed. Parents should know what 
books their children read, what amuse- 
ments they seek, where they spend their 
spare time. If we don't know where our 
children are, he said, we should learn 
where they have heen. The child, he said 
had one influence at home, another at 
school. the parents thought he was an 
angel, the teacher knew that he was not. 
The parents thought the child was all bad, 
the teacher had found good in him. The 
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Parent-Teacher plan of getting together, 
of co-operation was an ideal one as the 
child soon learns that the parent and the 
teacher are friends and it has its influence 
for good on him. 

Officers of the four local Councils of the 
Parent-Teacher Association in Olympia 
‘formed a central organization by election 
of Mrs. W. L. Adams as President, Mrs. 
Henry Levi, Vice-President, and Rev. J. A. 
Sutton, Secretary. 

Uniform questions for discussion were 
selected, after careful consideration, as 
follows for each local circle: For March, 
“Medical and Dental Inspection”; April, 
“The Part Public Places of Amusement 
Have in the Life of a Pupil”; May, “ Food 
Values.” Miss Mann will address each 
circle on the latter subject. For the June 
meeting each circle is requested to select 
its own subject. 

The McKenna Child Study Club on 
Child-Welfare Day held a special meeting. 
A number of mothers came to the school 
house at 3.30. A paper on children’s com- 
panions was read. Several clippings from 
papers and magazines telling what other 
circles are doing. Boy Scouts interested 
the mothers; and last but not least the 
Question Box was the best this year, so 
much interest was shown. After the pro- 
gram the girls of Mr. Guilford’s room 
served light refreshments. 

Mrs. Beach, chairman of parent-teacher 
associations, sent a letter to each associa- 
tion in Washington urging observance of 
Child-Welfare Day and suggesting that a 
substantial birthday gift be sent to the 
National Congress of Mothers for its 
child welfare work. 

In Aberdeen a parent-teacher association 
celebrated by organizing a new association, 
which makes one for each school in that 
busy little city. 


WISCONSIN 


Wisconsin Gives Child-Welfare Maga- 
zine to Each Association for One 
Year—Council of Presidents Organ- 
ized in Milwaukee—Milwaukee Parent- 
Teacher Association Wires School for 
Electricity—Presents Books to School 
Library—Extension Work Proceeds 
Throughout the State 


The Board of Managers, believing that 
effective news and unity in our work en- 
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tails a closer relationship between the 
Circles and the State and National Organ- 
izations, voted to supply the Curip-WEL- 
FARE MAGAZINE for one year to each 
affiliated club; also to take steps to organ- 
ize a Council of the Presidents of Mothers 
Circles and Parent-Teacher Associations 
in Milwaukee. 

In the accession of Mr. M. C. Potter of 
St. Paul to the head of the Milwaukee 
School System the cause of childhood has 
been richly favored. Mr. Potter has ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the need of 
trained parenthood and believes the school 
to be but an adjunct of the home and, 
therefore, home and school should work 
together. 

The Juvenile Court and Probation Com- 
mittee has waited long for the right chair- 
man which has now come through Miss 
Martha Riley, 716 State St., Madison, 
whose combined experience of teacher, and 
now Juvenile Court worker, admirably fits 
her for this modern form of child better- 
ment. 

The Parent-Teacher Association of the 
Twenty-Seventh St. school of Milwaukee 
recently held a benefit at one of the 
theatres, the proceeds of which were five 
hundred and one dollars and fifty cents. 
With this fund it was voted to wire the 
school hall for electricity, purchase two 
sets of “ The Light of Knowledge” to be 
kept in the school library for the use of 
pupils and teachers, and to give each 
teacher ten dollars to beautify her room. 

The Parent-Teacher Committee composed 
of Mrs. Edward Hammett of Sheboygan, 
Chairman, Mrs. M. H. Umbreit of Mil- 
waukee and Mrs. W. H. Green of Evans- 
ville, has corresponded with each super- 
intendent of schools in the various counties 
of the State, and in many cities and towns 
besides, relative to organizing such asso- 
ciations, and this work is now being fol- 
lowed up by the Membership Committee, of 
which Mrs. H. K. Curtis of Milwaukee is 
Chairman. An organizer is greatly needed 
in Wisconsin at this time. Besides this a 
large correspondence has been carried on 
by the corresponding secretary, Miss Eliza- 
beth Marshall, in which the New Year 
Book has been of great assistance. 





